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Interesting Young Children in 
Books 
Lane Van Hook, Georgia 


In the early fall, several of the little children brought to 
show to the kindergarten some favorite story-book or recent 
gift book. These were invariably received with smiles of 
approbation and a display of interest, which led to con- 
versation. 

First the gay bindings and pictures were noticed. This 
easily led to a keen interest and curiosity about the mysteri- 
ous contents and great fun was made of guessing at secrets 
to which the illustrations were the clews. 

Each time a new book was brought, some moments were 
given through the morning discussing it. The children 
began to have favorites and could tell why certain stories 
were favorites. Impressions were drawn from them about 
the happenings in the stories. Some of the stories were told 
again and again and later played. By Christmas the story- 
playing became a regular period. 

The nature stories proved so much fun to the school! 
These suggested many a beautiful fall sequence; the pic- 
tures of squirrels, nut trees, bright leaves, the gay colors of 
fall flowers, pumpkins, corn, wheat stacks and open barn 
doors, the smoke of drying leaves from fires lighted in the 
fields. These and many other jolly ideas came through 
nature books. 

The kindergartner would ask as an especial favor that 
the books | e loaned the school for a few days. They were 
put on the children’s shelves and taken down as the coming 
together of the children made it seem wise. Later, if the 
children wished them back, the books were carefully re- 
turned and each child thanked before the group. 

Even though the stories were already on the director’s 
book shelves, it was of much more value to have the 
surprise come through the children. 

Often one story would suggest another and a few days 
later this new story was brought from home or the store. 

The titles of books or stories, and last, the names of the 
authors, became familiar. Stories were chosen with care 
and the author’s name more often called after one was read 
or told. 
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One very interesting feature was the interest shown by 
parents and teachers. Even the dancing, French and 
music teachers watched “the children’s book shelves,” and 
often asked to borrow a new story book. 

Parents, entering into the fun, asked for names of new 
books to be given to the children for birthday or Christmas 
present and found pleasure in sending the right books. 

Mother Goose books of all sizes, myths, old and young, 
folk tales of many lands, Bible stories, books by Maude 
Lindsay, Madge Bigham, Joel Chandler Harris, Elizabeth 
Harrison, Emilie Poulsson, Patty Hill, Carolyn S. Bailey, 
many nature books of birds, animals and flowers, stories of 
animals by Kipling and other great men, made this library 
beloved. ~ 


A Request 


The Director of the New York Public Library has asked 
u3 for Volumes I to XXVI inclusive of Prasary EpucaTIon 
in order to preserve a permanent file of the magazine. 
The Educational Publishing Company cannot supply all 
these issues. If, therefore any of our readers have vol- 
umes, either in whole or in part, which they no longer 
need and which they would be willing to present to the 
library for this purpose, we shall greatly appreciate the 
courtesy if they will communicate either with the Company 
or with Mr. E. H. Anderson, Director of the New York 
Public Library, 476 Fifth Avenue. 





Thanksgiving 


The%year rolls round in circle, 
The seasons come and go; 
The harvest days are ended, 
And chilly north winds blow; 
Orchards have lent their treasures, 
And fields their yellow grain, 
So open wide the doorway; 
Thanksgiving comes again. 
—I. N. Tarbox 
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For your school art work on various 
kinds of surfaces—blackboards, paper, 
fabrics—there are few more satisfactory 
mediums than colored chalk. 


But it is of the utmost importance 
that you use good chalk—chalk which 
gives soft, rich colors on the board 
without danger of scratching; chalk 
which produces on board, paper, and 
fabric alike the velvety effect of pastel 
crayons. 


Such is “Old Faithful” Colored Chalk. 
The first colored chalk made, it has 
ange through long use to be the best. 

is manufactured by thé Micro-Fine 
Process, the most efficient process known 
to the industry. The colors blend per- 
fectly. A wide variety of tints may. be 


Such is “Old Faithful” colored chalk 


secured by mixing with ordinary white 
chalk. 


Our colored chalk crayons may be 
had in what are known as the first, 
second, and third grades. The only 
difference in the grades is the amount 
of coloring matter used in the manu- 
facture. 


These crayons are packed in sawdust 
without extra charge, and can be fur- 
nished in solid colors or in any assort- 
ment desired, without additional cost; 
exception being made only of red when 
sold separately and not as a part of an 
assortment | colors. 


Send for our color card showing the 
actual markings of all these colors in 
the different grades. 


~ CThe 
AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 


SANDUSKY - OHIO - 


~~ + FF v 


NEW YORK 


Established 1835 
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The November Paper Doll 


Dorothy Bennett 





SACK AND JILL WENT UP THE HILL. 
TO FeICH A PAIL OF WATER. 
ACK FeLL DOWN AND BROKE HIS CROWN 


AND JILLCAMe TUMBLING AFTER 








CUT OUT DOLLS ALONG HEAVY BLACK 
LIN€S - PLACING AONB AND COND 


USING APAPER FASTENER. 


HP penne: 








Jack and Jill spent their vacation on Grandfather’s farm. Jill so, she came tumbling after. Grandfather laughed 
Carrying water from the well was very strange to them. as he picked them up, and said, “You may take turns 
So they took turns, Jack going first, Jill following; poor feeding the ducks and little chickens,” which delighted 
Jack tripped on a stone, down he went, which frightened them so much, they soon forgot the tumble they had. 
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Correspondence from Overseas 


AMERICAN M)ssi0N 
Butsar, Surat Dist., Inpia, August 14, 1923 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Boston, Mass. 


My dear Co-workers: 

I just feel like sending you a little letter of appreciation 
for the “ocean of good things” you give to us, who work 
among children, even in “far away India,” in the dear 
PriMARY EpucaTion, for I had been a “user of it” and a 
subscriber from the time it started till I came to India in 
1910, and now again it has been making its friendly visits 
in my “India home” and I want to assure you that I 
DO APPRECIATE it more than my feeble pen can put down 
in black and white. 











Here is one of our classes under a tree. How do you like it? 

Of course, I cannot use everything as it comes, in my 
work among these dear brown boys and girls here, who are 
so apt to learn if given half a chance, but I can adapt so 
much of it that it makes my heart leap for joy each 
time the magazine comes, for I know there is a good feast 
in store for these boys and girls. 

If you are interested in some pictures here are a few I 
happen to have on hand. These are children who belong 
to the Kaliparaj class—the indigenous folk of which class 
there are many in the Bombay Presidency where I am 
working—in the Gujarat area—‘ the garden spot in India.” 
They are such interesting tots. I do wish you could have 
had the same pleasure I had this evening when I went to 
the school to arrange for a place for some “Gym” work— 
some of these boys were doing all sorts of “stunts” 
along the lines of “Gym” work. They do have some 
splendid initiative. I was agreeably surprised at the 











Out in the village while giving demonstration lesson. Here are 
young, middle-aged and old grandfathers and grandmothers—all 
children in intellect. This is one of the most interesting demonstration 
lessons I ever gave. The “round thing dangling in midair” is a 
school bell. Strike it! 


original ideas I saw acted out, then and there. 


Even though these children are “raw material,” for we just 
started this class not so long ago, they are blossoming right out. 

No, we do not have a beautiful modern building, nor 
up-to-date materials and such like, yet we “get there” 
just the same. If we have no building at all, we sit under 
a tree and have a class. Interesting? I should say! We 
often have little shepherd boys, or boys and girls grazing 
their cattle (for these people are really poor), “sit in class” 





Latest picture of this school. 
Helpers at back marked X. 
caste Hindoo boy. 


Taken in the rain, August 6, 1923. 
1 Child of a Christian; 2 Little high 





_ Here is one section of this school by the Wauhu River (crooked 
river). The boy marked X was recently “bound over” for a debt 
his parents contracted at the marriage of his sister. He is to pay the 
debt by selling bottles. At the rate he sells them, it will take his life- 
time. Woman in background helps “gather them in.” 








Here is a sewing class among the girls in this school of which I 
told you. Never had a needle in their hands before we began this 
work—neither had their parents. Many had not even seen a needle. 
Picture does not do them jutsice. It was raining. 
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Homeward bound! 
think a string of beads is a garland of the most beautiful flowers. The 


2 Leaving the village. That which you may 


children from the village made it. It is a beautiful custom the India 
people have to show their appreciation. On this trip I traveled 
eighteen miles (see conveyance), visited four village schools, and gave 
in each school a demonstration lesson two and one-half hours long— 
all in one day. Yes, a very busy day—but a happy one! 


with their flock of sheep and goats or cows and buffaloes 
nearby, and they keep one eye on them and the other eye 
on their school work. Poor children! It’s the only way 
for many ef them. Of course, we have work among the 
better class, also, but these are such “needy” ones, and 
have a hard time to get an education, so our hearts go out 
to them and we do all in our power to give them a chance 
and bring some joy and sunshine into their lives. 

Oh! I could just “fill volumes” at this rate, if I should 


A Question to 


Gertrude Chandler 


ree never read an article exactly like this one; and 
I think the reason for this is that teachers instinctively 

dislike to give themselves away, as having any “trouble” 
with teaching. 

I am frankly describing myself and my ideals, because 
I think there are a great many teachers exactly like myself, 
who would like to know the answer to the very question 
I am going to ask. 

My ideal, roughly speaking, of a first grade schoolroom, 
is as follows: A small group of children sitting in the front 
of the room being taught. (This part of the room is not 
my problem.) The remaining children (and here is the 
problem) sitting in their regular seats, happy and busy. 
By these two words, I mean that these children are engaged 
industriously in completing some task in which they are 
personally interested, which they wish to do, and will take 
pride in when finished. They are not comparing notes with 
a neighbor, or removing waste paper from their desks, or 
idly scuffing their feet or drumming with their pencils. 

I do not mean that they must be absolutely quiet, nor 
do I mind an occasional box of crayons going on the floor. 
But the atmosphere of the studying contingent must be 
pleasant and yet studious. 

I once visited a teacher who had her first grade under 
military discipline. As nearly as I could judge, her reciting 
class of fifteen stood in two absolutely straight rows, with 
their hands clasped before them for fifteen minutes. They 
did not whisper, or reel, or unclasp their hands, or take 
their eyes from the teacher. The rest of the class “builded” 
patiently with “little letters,’ without a gleam of life. 
Nobody ever wanted a drink of water apparently, and 
nobody whispered or turned his head during my stay of 
two hours. That room was to all intents and purposes, 
dead. If I were required to teach that way, I should resign 
and work in a laundry. 

Another supposedly different first grade which I visited 
was really similar to the trained eye. The children were 
quietly reading books at their seats before nine o’clock. 
The clock was ticking loudly. At nine, the children skipped 
noiselessly, like fairies, put their books away on the shelf, 
and sat with folded hands. The teacher’s voice was 
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keep on, for these children are so dear to me, but I will not 
tire you with more now. It may be good for you that my 
typewriter is a “kicker” just now and must be taken to 
the Typewriter Hospital in Bombay to get the “ kicks” 
taken out, or you might have received a “really” letter this 
evening. 

Well, the darkness deepens; the crickets and Katy-dids 
and Katy didn’ts are having a concert; the dear old 
Mother Froggie is hurrying to “get in” her “Croak-croak- 
croak” on time, so she can join in the chorus. The little 
songsters have already said a sweet good-night and my dear 
little friends on the walls of my room are nodding and 
blinking their bright eyes at me—a hint for me to say 
good-night, too, but I must tarry but a moment more to 
tell you who my friends on the walls are—they are the 
house-lizards—now, now, do not allow the shivers to 
come! They are really pretty and so useful—they are my 
friends and I am fond of them, too. 

Now I hear a dear Indian mother “crooning” over her 
sweet babe in its swinging cradle—for we can really sing 
“Rock-a-bye baby, on the tree-top”; children’s voices 
have grown more soft and subdued—now all is quiet— 
so I must bid you good-night! 

Heartiest greetings to you from “showery” India, for 
this is our monsoon season! 

Continued success. 

Sincerely, 
IpA C, SHUMAKER 


be Answered 


Warner, Connecticut 


sweetly modulated. When the children moved, they ran 
swiftly, without a sound. They finished each and every 
remark with the teacher’s name. Not one child spoke 
unless he was spoken to. When he finished his seat work, 
he sat with folded hands, an image of Patience and Resigna- 
tion. Once the teacher said, during an indoor recess, 
“ Please, children, speak out loud! I can’t stand whis- 
pering!” 

The children, however, continued to whisper. Now, 
anybody who knows children knows that if this teacher 
had really wanted talking children, she would have had 
them, certainly. It is mot natural for a child to whisper 
instead of talk, to run quietly instead of noisily, or to sit 
still when he has nothing to do. This was the result of 
training—this painfully happy order—and the request for 
loud talking was made for the benefit of visitors. It was 
quite easy for us to perceive the iron hand within the velvet 
glove, and we disliked it the more because it was disguised 
with velvet. 

I want my children to be original thinkers, having 
initiative, relaxed muscles, and the spirit of helpfulness. 
Now, I will own, that there are times also when I want them 
to be quiet. I have caught myself coveting, in moments of 
stress, the silent, clock-ticking classrooms of these teachers. 
I have begun to wonder now, after five years of teaching, 
if an unrestrained enthusiasm on the part of the children, 
and quiet order, can ever go hand in hand day after day. 
This is what I wish experienced teachers would answer at 
length, in the pages of this magazine. I have long periods 
in my own room where just this situation prevails. Some- 
times my children will go until the morning recess with 
what I call a perfect atmosphere. Then, unaccountably, 
the atmosphere is different. There is a subtle undercurrent 
of confusion. I have not been able to locate the reason for 
this. The children have plenty of relief drills. In fact, 
the greater part of first grade work is a relief drill in 
itself. 

This confusion, as nearly as I can describe it, is caused by 
twisting and turning, showing work to a neighbor with 
stage whispers, careless work finished long before the proper 
time, lack of interest in the work, and restless feet. It is 
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not caused by lack of interesting handwork, for the confusion 
does not seem to depend at all on the character of the work 
going forward. I have had it occur when the work was 
most fascinating, least fascinating, and mildly fascinating. 
It does not depend on the weather, or the condition of my 
mind or body. Sometimes I have had the most perfect 
session when I myself was exhausted, and vice versa. 

Another like situation occurs when we are ready to go 
home at noon. I ask the six children sitting in the six 
front seats to collect the patterns and number work. 
Immediately the remaining thirty children begin to “find” 
their patterns and number work. An occasional child 
whispers loudly, “Get mine on your way back.” A visitor 
entering the room at this point would get the atmosphere 
of simple confusion. Each child is a moving object, and 
six children are standing. I do not teach school for the 
benefit of visitors, but I think this situation gives a wrong 
impression of our habitual atmosphere. I do not enjoy it 
myself, either. 

I do not want to assemble complicated machinery to deal 
with this. If I start a contest as to which side of the room 
is quieter, I am giving my children a sense of the importance 
of mere quietness, which I do not feel. I wish to emphasize 
in their minds the importance of kindness, health, and re- 
sourcefulness, and to manage the incidentals, like straight 
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lines, orderly desks, sharp pencils, etc, by such subtle devices 
that the children do not associate them with grand “drives” 
on the part of the teacher. 

My question is this: Is it possible to train a group of 
thirty-six children to feel free to say enthusiastically “out 
loud,” when coming to the front of the room to a class, 
“Oh, let’s play the bubble game!”’ to show enough interest 
and originality in tracing the haycock of Little Boy Blue, 
to add a black fence, a moon and a flowery meadow; and 
then, at the same time, habitually to get the atmosphere of 
everybody attending to his own business? If you desire 
one, must you forego the other? I know from experience 
that it is possible to get both part of the time. By the law 
of logic, it should be possible to get both all the time. 
But allowing for the x quantity in the children, does this 
prove to be true? 

It is discouraging to work for years for an impossibility. 
If enough experienced teachers of a certain type declared 
this blending of freedom and order to be an impossibility 
100% of the time, I should try to throw off all feeling of 
discomfort, and enjoy the times when the atmosphere is 
satisfactory. 

In short, is it true that the teaching of children is a matter 
of constantly keeping at it, failing one hour, succeeding the 
next, and perhaps floundering next, the worst of all? 


Suggestions for Children’s Book Week 


Dorothy Ann 


Walter L. Hervey asks, “The child’s thirst for stories— 
has it no significance, and does it not lay a responsibility 
upon us?” 

As Children’s Book Week approaches this year, you ask 
yourself that question and find it satisfactorily answered, 
_ 7 you meeting your responsibility as well as you are 
able 

Children’s Book Week was inaugurated by the National 

A-xociation of Book Publishers, who realized the child’s 
thirst for stories and deciced upon this way of drawing his 
attention to story sources, namely, books. During this 
week, book publishers and book sellers focus their advertis- 
ing facilities upon children’s books and upon how to widen 
the child’s acquaintance with them. 
F However, aside from thiscommercial viewpoint, for such it 
is, of course, isnot theidea of achildren’s book week a good one; 
a week to be recognized and observed by libraries, teachers 
and parents, as well as by book merchants? To a certain 
extent, libraries have done this by means of posters, and 
in some places with special story hours; parents, their 
attention attracted, have perhaps indulged their children 
in an extra book or two or three; but what have you, 
as a teacher, done, or more important still, what are 
you planning to do? 

If you are an ardent advocate of a regular story hour 
(and I hope you are), and so are in touch with children’s 
literature, various plans for observing the week may 
present themselves to you. On the other hand, if stories 
are an intermittent luxury in your classroom, and if your 
own library is limited in its number of children’s books, you 
may be at a loss to know how to broaden the children’s 
knowledge, as well as your own. 

To begin with, there is no better time than now to start 
a reading table, if you haven’t already found the value of 
one. Its first requisite is, of course, that it be low enough 
for its users. Perhaps there is a discarded kindergarten 
table in the school basement that you can appropriate; 
if not, any local carpenter should be able easily and 
cheaply to make you one. Then you must have some kinder- 
= chairs, or even a long, low bench for each side of the 
table. 

Explain the purpose of the table to the children and let 
them use it in the morning and at noon before school 
commences, also during some recreation periods. Ask 


Rogers, Ohio 


them if they would not like to bring one or two of their 
own story books from home to keep on the table through 
the rest of the year. Put whatever children’s books 
you have on it, as well as a copy of a child’s magazine. If 
still you have not enough, the public librarian may assist 
you. 

During this week, the local book merchants may have 
posters, cards and other attractive advertising material 
which they will let you have. With thumb tacks, pin these 
above the table and at other vantage points about the room. 
If these posters are pictures of books, discuss them with the 
children and find out what their favorite ones are and, if 
possible, promise to read from them at some future story- 
hour. 

Even though you do not have a regular story or reading 
hour, try to make a special effort to have one each day of 
this week. Select stories from books that are available for 
use on the reading table, books either from the public 
library or your own. Tell the story, show the children the 
book and tell them that you are going to put it on the table 
for them to see. If, however, the book is beyond their own 
reading powers, tell them, in a general way, about the other 
stories to be found in it. 

For teachers who are in doubt as to what books to use 
on the table and what stories to select, the following lists 
may be helpful. The books marked with an asterisk will 
be found especially valuable for teachers who attempt a 
regular story-hour, while the stories selected are suggested 
for the teacher who is only beginning her hour this week, 
as they are simply told, easily learned and easily followed 
in listening. 


: 


*Stories Children Need—Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 
*For the Story Teller—Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 
*Firelight Stories—Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 
*Tales of Laughter—Wiggin and Smith 
Pinafore Palace—Wiggin and Smith 

*English Fairy Tales—J. Jacobs 

More English Fairy Tales—J. Jacobs 

Celtic Fairy Tales—J. Jacobs 

*Golden Windows—Laura E. Richards 

Five Minute Stories—Laura E. Richards 
Jungle Tales—Kipling 
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12 Just So Stories—Kipling 

13 Wild Animals I Have Known—Thompson-Seton 

14 Andersen’s Fairy Tales 

15 Pinocchio—Collodi 

16 Esop’s Fables 

17 Alice in Wonderland—Lewis Carroll 

18 A Child’s Garden of Verses—Stevenson 

19 Under the Window—Kate Greenaway 

20 *How to Tell Stories to Children—Sara Cone Bryant 
21 John Martin’s Big Book for Little Folk 


Stories 


(The number following each story refers to the book in 
which it may be found.) 
The Cat and the Parrot. 20 
The Mouse and the Sausage. 4 


The Pig Brother. 9, 20 
The Pancake. 1, 4 
The Johnnycake. 4, 6 


The Little Hero of Holland. 1 
The Old Woman and the Pig. 4, 6 
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Teeny-Tiny. 6 
The Bear Who Lost His Supper. 1 
The Disappointed Bear. 4 
The Bell of Atri. 1 
The Little Rabbit Who was Afraid. 1 
The Old Woman Who went to the North Pole. 3 
The Little Rabbit Who Wanted Red Wings. 2 
Nanny Who Wouldn’t Go Home to Supper. 4 
The Bremen Town Musicians. 4 
The Queer Little Baker Man. 1 
Raggylug. 20 
Henny-Penny. 6, 4 
The Princess and the Pea. 14 
How to TeJl a True Princess. 4 
The Golden Touch. 1 
The Three Little Pigs. 6, 4 

The following magazines are five of the best children’s 
publications and are attractive both in form and contents: 
St. Nicholas, Youth’s Companion, Child Life, Junior Home 
Magazine, John Martin’s Book. 


The Uses of Phonics in the Teaching of 
Reading Il 


L. S. Mills 


Supervising Agent for the Connecticut State Board of Education 


HE story is told of a man traveling across the country 
in a powerful motor car. As he approached the forks 
of the road, he was uncertain whether to take the 

right-hand road or the left-hand road. He decided to take 
the right-hand road, and when part way on the turn, he 
changed his mind and decided to take the left. Some hours 
later, when he had recovered consciousness, the people who 
had gathered, asked him where he was going. He replied 
that he didn’t know, but that he had been going somewhere 
with great speed. 

In teaching beginners to read, and in the primary and 
intermediate work, it is necessary for the teacher to know 
exactly where and over what roads she wishes the grades 
to travel. 

Dr. Frank McMurry in Columbia University has pointed 
out again and again that reading should be a thought 
process from the very beginning. If we follow out this 
principle, and it is an absolutely sound principle, the 
mechanics of reading will be subordinated to the story or 
informational side, and the aim of reading for the children 
becomes an interesting one, namely, to get information 
and stories from books, magazines and newspapers. 

Following out this idea, the work on the part of the 
teacher and on the part of the pupil at the very beginning 
of reading, becomes interesting. It is not on the part of 
the teacher a purely mechanical question, “What is the 
first word?” “What is the second word?” “What is the 
third word?” but reading becomes thought work and if 
we take the rhyme of “Little Boy Blue,” such questions 
as the following may be asked on a thought basis, “ Where 
was little Boy Blue?” “ What was he doing?” “Where were 
the cows?” ‘Where were the sheep?” The answers to 
these questions are given by the children often in more 
than one word. They were asked to find these words 
on the printed page or chart or blackboard. Thus, while 
the drill is carried out on the thought basis and is of interest, 
incidentally the mechanics of word drill are carried out. 

In school and out of school, there is, of course, the oral 
reading and the silent reading. If we take as our guiding 
principle the comparative amount of oral reading and silent 
reading that the ordinary adult individual does, we find 
that silent reading should be given more time in school than 
oral reading. In most schools, this is probably true, as 
the preparation of most lessons in history, geography, 


arithmetic, and language involves silent reading. However, 
it is wise to consciously take this matter up in connection 
with the regular reading lessons asking pupil after pupil 
from grade one to grade eight to read a sentence or more 
silently and orally explain its meaning. 

Spoken language is used by most people and was used 
before the written or printed language, which is a visible 
language. To be able to meet the needs of a civilized 
world, boys and girls must be able to recognize and call 
sounds of words from the written or printed page. You 
or I or a child may take a brush and paints and proceed 
to use them, but a natural, pleasing picture will not be 
produced unless we are previously taught how to mix the 
colors and how to proceed. The same is true in learning 
to use correctly the sounds that make up the English lan- 
guage. Far too often this is neglected, and the children 
learn the sounds, as it were, in “any old way.” Every 
nation has its special sounds and English is no exception. 
Phonics is not a method of learning to read, but a part of 
the mechanics of learning to read, and the mechanics 
should be mastered as quickly and easily as is possible. 
Phonics is one of the sure ways of teaching pupils to help 
themselves. Hence, they are essential for the success of 
any method of teaching reading. 

The following are a few suggestions for seat work in 
phonics: 

1 Thelittle sheep wakeup. This sentence is printed ona 
card, with perhaps an appropriate picture, and given to the 
children, also each child is given a box of letters and asked 
to make as many other words as possible by using other 
letters in place of the w in wake. The following is a 
partial list of such words: bake, cake, rake, make, lake, 
sake, take. 

2 Cards containing phonograms «as follows can be 
printed and given to the children that they place the proper 
consonants before these, for the purpose of making as 
many words as possible: et, ust, ot, un, it, all. 

3 Short and long vowel phonograms as follows: 


Phonogram: an et it op _—iut 
Short: can met bit hop cut 
Long: cane mete bite hope cute 


Other devices for phonetic seat work can easily be worked 
out by teachers who have first grade pupils, and the above 
are offered as suggestions only. 
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A Social Deportment Project 


Bina L. Fuller, California 


To. purpose of the afternoon tea or luncheon is to give 
the children a working basis upon which to build 
their study of social life. This was primarily the idea 
I had in mind, but I found upon working it out that it 
included a wonderfully interesting method for the study of 
geography and history as well as English, both oral and 
written, and very many other possibilities. 
el concived the idea while attending a dinner given to 





Luncheon Given by Mr. and Mrs. Hiram Snodgrass 


the winners of a Sunday-school contest by the defeated 
members. The children were scarcely seated when a ten- 
year-old girl arose and, reaching across the table, clutched 
two devilled eggs in her hand and reseated herself, with a 





Margaret’s Birthday Party 


very self-satisfied smile. Her sister immediately followed 
her example. They were both very dear little girls, but 
it was quite evident that their table manners had been 
sadly neglected. 





Entertaining Miss Batting 


Children have things indelibly impressed upon their 
minds whenever they can see or do things about which they 
are studying. It is a very true saying that we learn to do 
by doing, so I proceeded to put it into practice. The 
janitor converted my low sand-table into a luncheon-table 
by making a top. The girls made the luncheon cloth and 
the school board furnished the small dishes. 

The host and hostess, members of the fourth grade, were 
known as Mr. and Mrs. Hiram Snodgrass, much to their 
delight. Four invitations were written and dropped into 
the school mail box with an amazing amount of secrecy and 
importance. The importance was fully shared by the 
recipients, who could hardly wait te send their notes of 
acceptance by way of the post-office. 

The mothers very willingly supplied the lunch and even 
arrived half an hour before the party was scheduled. They 
were pleased with the idea and enjoyed the luncheon as 
much as the children. 

A brief sketch of the first luncheon will illustrate how the 
conversation constituted the English lesson. Each member 
of the party felt their responsibility in keeping the conversa- 
tion from flagging. 


Table Conduct—English 


At two o’clock Mrs. Snodgrass began to arrange her 
table. She very proudly placed dishes, knives, forks, 
spoons, etc., in their proper places. And how delightful 
to have real things to eat. No grown-up hostess ever 
experienced more pleasure in preparing her first luncheon 
than did Mrs. Snodgrass, and I am sure Mrs. Snodgrass 
did it with less trepidation. 

Everything was nearly ready when there sounded a 
knock at the door. Mrs. Snodgrass opened it and cordially 
greeted her first guest. 

“Good afternoon, Mr. Goodwin; come right in.” 

“Good afternoon, Mrs. Snodgrass,” returned Mr. Good- 
win with a little embarrassed cough. 

“Let me take your hat, Mr. Goodwin, and step right 
into the living-room. You’ll find Mr. Snodgrass reading 
the paper.” 

The next to arrive were Miss Burger and Miss Montes. 
After a little feminine chatter they were also escorted to 
the living-room with the remark, “I’m sure you'll find it 
cheerful before the fireplace. It’s a little chilly this after- 
noon. Hiram, don’t you think you had better put that 
other log on? Please excuse me for a little bit,”’ and she 
bustled out importantly. 

The belated guest was Mr. Lorcornini, who greeted his 
hostess rather breathlessly with, “Good afternoon, Mrs. 
Snodgrass. I’m sorry to be late, but I had a blowout and 
I had a dreadful time getting it fixed. I hope I haven’t 
kept you waiting.” 

“Not at all, Mr. Lorcornini. Youarejustintime. You 
will find the rest of the company right in here,” and she 
ushered him into the room where the guests were enjoying 
themselves before an imaginary fire. 

In a few moments the hostess announced, “Luncheon is 
ready,” and proudly escorted her guests to the dining-room, 
where she seated them as you observe in the picture. 

“Which would you like, Miss Burger, the light or dark 


_ Meat?” inquired Mr. Snodgrass. 


“The light meat, if you please,” returned Miss Burger. 

“Do you take cream in your tea, Miss Montes?”’ ques- 
tioned Mrs. Snodgrass. 

“No, thank you,” said Miss Montes politely. “Just one 
lump of sugar, please.” 

The tea proved to be lemonade and the cream, water. 

“This salad is lovely,” remarked Miss Burger. “How 
do you make it?” 

“Oh, you just take—just take some potatoes, boiled egg, 
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and mayonnaise and mix themall together. That’s allIdid.” 

“Would you like some more meat, Mr. Lorcornini?” 
asked the host. 

“Yes, if you please. I guess I must have got a big 
appetite working on my car.” 

“That will make a man hungry if anything will,” agreed 
Mr. Snodgrass. “Just last week, when I was going over 
the Holland Grade, I nearly had a wreck. It took me two 
hours to get my machine fixed up so it would run, and I 
was hungry enough to eat the tire.” 

“Let me pour you a little more tea,” invited Mrs. 
Snodgrass. 

“Thank you,” replied Miss Burger. “I will have some 
more.” 

“Have some after-dinner mints,” urged the hostess. 
“T made them myself. I was going to buy some, but I 
forgot all about it, so I made these. I hope they’re good.” 

“Oh, they’re nicer than the buyed ones,” assured Mr. 
Goodwin. As if to prove it, the mint dish was not allowed 
to pause for a moment until it had made the circuit three 
times, and even then the journey might not have terminated 
had not the supply been exhausted. 

After the luncheon, the entire party returned to the 
living-room for a few moments’ chat. Of course, it would 
be very rude to leave directly after luncheon. The gentle- 
men remembered to stand until the ladies were seated. 

“Tid you have a pleasant time while you were in the city 
last week?” inquired Mrs. Snodgrass. 

“Oh, I had a grand time!” replied Miss Burger. 

“What kind of clothes are in style now?” was the most 
interesting question little Miss Montes could ask. 

This served, as usual, to start a lively discussion. The 
descriptions of costumes as given by Miss Burger nearly 
convulsed the mothers, but no one could complain that the 
conversation lacked interest. 

Meanwhile the male members of the party were very 
learnedly discoursing on the different makes and merits 
of cars. Car language is something a boy seems to acquire 
very readily, and their remarks might have done credit to 
older lads. 

The conversation was so engrossing that I feared I 
should have to interrupt, when Miss Burger suddenly be- 
thought herself of leaving. 

“T’ve been having such a good time, I almost forgot 
mother. She is all alone. So I really must be going,” 
she announced. 

“Must you really go so soon?” asked Mrs. Snodgrass, 
with evident regret. “I’m sure it’s not late.” 

“T’d like to stay longer, but mother will be expecting me,” 
said dutiful Miss Burger. ‘I’ve had a lovely afternoon.” 

“So have I,” agreed Miss Montes. 

“I’m glad of that,” beamed Mrs. Snodgrass. 
again.” 

“We will, thank you,” chorused the departing guests. 

Mrs. Snodgrass returned to the living-room just as Mr. 
Lorcornini was remarking, “Well, I think I better be starting 
home. I might have trouble with my car. A man never 
can tell. I’ve had a fine time, Mrs. Snodgrass.” 

“And I think I’ll ride downtown with you,” chimed 
Mr. Goodwin. “You might need some help with your 
car. Thank you for ’vitin’ me. I’ve had a lot of good 
time,” was Mr. Goodwin’s parting remark. 

The luncheon girls returned by another door, quietly 
cleared the table, washed the dishes and placed them in the 
cupboard. 

This first attempt proved that the children needed just 
such training for this phase of their education. It showed 
them they could and must rely upon themselves, it helped 
them to think and think quickly. From the moment the 
hostess began to arrange her table, it became her luncheon. 
I was just an onlooker. And I was more than pleased with 
the results. 


“Do come 


English, Geography, Deportment 
The next week Mrs. Martha Henderson issued invitations 





At the “Colonial Tea” 


to four other social aspirants to meet her friend, Miss Juliet 
Brown, of New York, who had just arrived to spend the 
winter in California. This necessitated introductions, 
which required some coaching, but Mrs. Henderson proved 
equal to the occasion. 

Miss Brown was very busy for a week learning all she 
could about the East, so that she could answer intelligently 
any questions that might be asked by the Californians. 
It was well that she did, for her new friends had not been 
idle during the week. Naturally, the first question asked 
was, “How do you like California?”’ 

“Oh, I think it is lovely here!” said Miss Brown. 

_ “Do you like it better than the east?” is the next 
inquiry. 

Miss Brown parries. “Well, you see I’ve not been here 
long enough to tell yet. We have lots of snow and ice, 
and it’s great fun skating and sleigh-riding. The children 
make men out of snow, have snowball fights, and slide 
down-hill.” 

“Yes, but it’s cold there,” argues Mr. Davis, like an 
old-timer. “Here the children can go barefooted all the 
year. They can go to the beaches and go in bathing every 
day, if they want to.” 

It was quite heartening to hear Miss Brown argue in 
favor of her own state, pro tem. When she told them about 
the sleigh-rides and the maple sugar parties, she almost had 
them convinced that New York was nearly, if not entirely, 
on a par with California. 

This afternoon proved a wonderful lesson in Geography 
as well as in English and conduct. Miss Found had been 
informing herself about railroads by which Miss Brown 
might reach California. When she asked Miss Brown over 
which route she had traveled, she found her prepared to 
tell of her trip, describing her stopover in Denver, visit to 
Pike’s Peak and crossing Great Salt Lake. 


Learn the Pleasure of Giving Pleasure 


Mrs. Walter Crabaple gave a luncheon in honor of her 
small daughter, Margaret, who was just six years old. 
Each guest arrived on time and presented Miss Margaret 
with a small birthday remembrance, namely, a doll. So 
Margaret found herself the mother of a family of dolls. 

This was a really truly party to Margaret. She wore 
her newest dress and had a wonderful ribbon on her hair. 
She had a real birthday cake with six candles on it and she 
blew them all out with one puff. 

The lesson to be learned by this party may not seem as 
educational as the others, but what could be more educa- 
tional than to learn the unselfishness of giving pleasure to 
others. It also gave the little six-year-olds a chance to 
— and taught them how to present and accept a 
gilt. 

Art of Entertaining 

One Thursday afternoon, five members of the fourth 

grade entertained Miss Batting, a popular Chautauqua 
(Continued on page 603) 
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Literary Appreciation _ III 


Annie L. MacKinnon 


Instructor in Story Telling and Primary Literature, Teachers College, Municipal University of Akron, Ohio 


(Book rights reserved) 


Platoon School — Primary Grades 


AST month we emphasized thrift. We tried to demon- 
strate that back of all our comfort stands Thrift. 
Those who work for us and make our comforts possible 

deserve our faithful devotion, loving service, obedience and 
reverence. We must be grateful, not only to them, but to 
our Heavenly Father as well, who watches over and cares 
for us all. 


Theme for November 
Gratit: de 


The keynote in this month that brings us our Thanks- 
giving Day is loyalty to religion. The Pilgrim Fathers left 
England and came to found this new world in which we 
live, that they and their descendants might be free to 
worship God in their own way. Hand in hand with loyalty 
to religion, but dependent upon it, stands loyalty to human- 
ity. While the physical and mental play their part, the 
moral element is outstanding in this month. 


I Physically the child must have 
1 Ability to endure physical suffering and hardship for 

the good of religion and humanity. 

II Mentally he must be 
1 Willing to study and experiment that religion and 
humanity may profit thereby. 

Morally he must possess the qualities of 

Faithful devotion. 

Loving service. 

Sacrifice. 

Obedience to higher authorities. 

Reverence. 

Thankfulness. 

Patriotism. Not so much of strife as a patriotism of 
peace which would build a new land, a new people 
and a new religion. Taking inspiration from the 
Pilgrim Fathers, we will be loyal to the family, 
school, town, state and country. 


Ill 


IHEP WN 


Thus is discovered the Law of Loyalty governing religion 
and humanity. 


Silent Reading 


For the purpose of provoking thought on the part of the 
pupils, silent reading is one of our best devices. In the 
literature room it concerns itself entirely with appreciation 
of the ethical or literary value of the material read. 

Its worth, as an adjunct in the study of appreciation, 
depends upon its being well done, and if it is to be well 
done, the teacher must make conscientious preparation. 
In her own mind she must have a definite outline of the 
story to be presented; she must decide whether the problem 
worked out in the story is ethical, humorous, historical or 
social; she must be certain which phase of appreciation she 
is going to develop, the ethical or the literary; she must 
become thoroughly inoculated with the idea that she is 
not just “hearing” a child read—she is training him to get 
the thought from the printed page. 

Silent reading alone, without regard to rate, leads no- 
where. Many read rapidly and grasp the thought quickly; 
others read over and over, with particular effort to absorb 
the thought. We, as teachers, must determine the average 
amount of time for reading a complete unit of content. 
In the eight half-hour periods a month allotted to silent 
reading we can probably take twenty minutes of each one 


at first. Later, fifteen minutes will be a happy solution 
of the problem for most complete units of content found in 
supplementary readers. If the pupil knows he is going to 
be asked questions which he must be able to answer, he 
will not skim the pages in order that he may finish first. 
He will be alert. In time he will grasp the movement of 
the story from one action to another in logical sequence; 
he will discern shades of meaning; he will be able to re-tell 
portions of beautiful or unusual description; he will feel 
the different values in thought; he will remember details 
of importance and understand comparisons; he will absorb 
better ways of saying things and he will acquire a larger 
vocabulary. 

While he can grasp thought totalities more quickly in 
silent than in oral reading, he should not: give his whole 
time to it alone, for oral reading also has its place in the 
literature room. 

In order that the silent reading period shall be full of 
interest, the teacher must devise as many methods as 
possible of getting a return from the children. 


Device No. 1 


Through questions on the part of the teacher or pupils. 
The teacher may write her questions on the board while 
the children read a certain selection. As each child finishes, 
he turns in his book, writes his name on the board, and the 
questions are answered in the order in which each pupil 
finishes. The first question then is answered by the pupil 
whose name heads the list of names on the board. How- 
ever, his answer may be wrong. Then the second pupil to 
finish takes that same question. I have known one question 
to go through half a group without being answered accept- 
ably. 


Device No. 2 


Instead of writing, the teacher may prepare large pieces 
of manila paper, on which the questions are written 
plainly. At the end of fifteen minutes, the class may close 
their books, the questions are flashed, and those who can 
answer may stand. It is a good plan to insist on a silent 
reading of the question and an’oral answering. 


Device No. 3 


Another way of handling the lesson is to divide your 
group into teams, then to proceed as in Device No. 1— 
only each pupil thinks out a question to ask his own team. 
If his own man fails, the question goes to the other side. 
The questions may be asked in the order in which the 
pupils’ names appear on the board. This quite often 
brings more points to one team, but it is apt to increase 
the reading rate of those whose tendency is to waste time. 


Device No. 4 


Oral_reading by the pupils in the group, or by the teacher 
or?one pupil, may be the order of the day. Questions by 
the class or the teacher should follow. The teacher may 
read aloud the introduction and through the first or second 
incidents, then tell the pupils to find out what happens 
next and to stand ready to tell about it. Or she may read 


to a point just preceding the most exciting part of the 
story, and tell the pupils to find that place and stand when 
ready¥to’ tell? about it. 
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Device No. 5 


Some of the class will be eager to draw on the board 
or on paper some pictures they caught while the story was 
read. If the ideal circle of chairs is the arrangement in your 
room, then the pupils may draw at home and bring in the 
results. These pictures should be kept in a folder where all 
may see if they so desire. 


Device No. 6 


A sand-table reproduction is very satisfactory. Pupils 
may bring material from home or construct it in the art 
room. You will find them eager to do this as they build 
the story. 


Device No. 7 


There is no more interesting or valuable return than that 
of dramatization or pantomime. Allow a pupil to take 
charge and let the teacher remember that her part is to 
stay as much as possible in the background. She only 
guides, helps, suggests and furnishes the suitable medium 
through which the child expresses himself. 


Device No. 8 


An oral re-telling of the story is a pleasing change. 
Many have asked this question: “Shall we correct while 
the story is in the process of being told?” That depends 
entirely upon the pupil or pupils, also just where the teller 
makes his pauses. Some will take correction in the right 
spirit, while with others it would kill all desire to try again. 
The safe way, then, it would seem, would be to make no 
corrections until at the close of the telling, unless you know 
your pupil and your group. . 

The type of question you will ask will govern largely your 
success or your failure. 

There are four kinds of questions: The auxiliary, which 
is subsidiary in character, does not put the pupil on his 
mettle and calls for only a descriptive answer from him. 
“What is your difficulty with this point?” or, “Have I 
made my meaning clear to you?” are auxiliary questions. 

The heuristic question is another type. This form of 
question goes on a quest. It would discover a new truth. 
It would discover what the pupil knows, how he knows, 
if his knowledge is correct. It would train in answering 
clearly as to thought, and in developing alertness and mental 
power. “Of what did Lincoln say the Civil War was a 
test?” ‘Why could they not consecrate the battle-ground 
at Gettysburg?” are types of the heuristic question. 

The review question is the one we will use almost entirely 
in the primary grades. Its chief purpose is to leave an 
impression on the memory through repetition and drill. 
The question should be short, clear cut and quick. “Who 
discovered America?” “When?” “Where did he land?” 
are good examples of review questions. 

The fourth type is called the examinational question and 
will not be of use in the primary grades. It tests past 
instruction and present ability. It comes at the end of the 
course and its results determine promotion. In the 
literature room I give what I call an oral test, by asking 
each child to give the title and a word or two about some 
story, poem or picture we have had during the semester. 
This is very simple, yet I find it a very good examination. 
You will be surprised at what the “shut-up-posies” give 
you at this time. 

Your questions will deal with the problem in the story; 
the structure of the story and the literary style of the 
selection you are presenting. 

In questioning about the problem in the story, you will 
be more successful if you confine yourself to about six or 
nine questions which will bring out and emphasize the 
ethical value of the story’s message or teaching and the 
good or evil characteristics of the people in action. 

Of equal importance with the problem of the story 1s its 
structure—its plot or pattern—and the child can master 
this during his primary years as well as he can poetry. 
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The following suggestions may help you. The location 
or place of the story actions; the time of day, week, month 
or year; the characters; the beginning of action and the 
subsequent movements of that action from point to point 
in its ascent toward the climax; the high point of interest, 
or climax, and the satisfactory solution or conclusion. 
The 3B’s, 3A’s and sometimes an advanced group of 2A’s 
can grasp this material. 

A third nucleus around which to form your question 
will be the literary style of the story: the words that make 
the story interesting; how people and things looked, or 
how people acted and talked. For instance, a 3A class 
discovered in one story that the wind “puffed out his 
cheeks, roared, rushed, shook, bent, drove, tore, shrieked, 
waved, blew, drifted, gasped.” They found, on the other 
hand, that the sun “smiled, streamed, peeped, climbed, 
danced and looked.” They not only obtained a wide value 
of words, but they realized the contrast of wind and sun, 
and the attendant success of smiles over roughness. Write 
these words on the board as the children recall them. 
If they do not remember all of them, re-read the passage 
which contains the missing words. You will find some 
children carrying a note-book and writing down the words. 

Let us take the story, “The Drones and the Workers,” 
in “That’s Why” Stories, by Bryce. The teacher, in 
dealing with the problem in this story, may want to ask 
some or all of these questions: Who spoke the first words? 
Speak them as they did. How did the words make the 
drones feel? What did they say? -Did the story end there? 
How did Judge Wasp settle the dispute? Did you like 
Judge Wasp? Why? What part in the story made you 
like him? Tell how he looked. Was it wise for the drones 
and the workers to take their trouble to Judge Wasp? 
What are judges for? How did the ending of the story 
make you feel? 

If you want the children to think out and ask their own 
questions, try, from the first, to have them ask only three 
or four which will cover the theme of the story. It will 
take time to get this result, but it pays. Suggested ques- 
tions which theirs should be led to approximate: What was 
the trouble between the drones and the workers? Who 
settled the trouble? Was it settled in the right way? 
How was it settled? 

In building your questions around the structure of the 
story, the following may suggest others to you: 


Find the time in which this story was written. 

Where did the action take place? (Location) 

Who are the important characters? 

Who are the other characters? 

What did the wasps wish to do that started the 
story? (Motive) 

What happened to keep them from doing it? (Com- 
plicating force) 

What happened first, second, third, next, and so on? 
(Sequence) 

Where is the most exciting place in the story? (Climax) 

How did the story end? (Conclusion) 


(Time) 


If you desire to indicate the literary style of the story, 
try out some of these questions: Find the words that tell 
what the drones did. What the workers did. What 
Judge Wasp did. What pictures did you see? What 
words made you see these pictures? Would you have liked 
the story as well if the workers had gone to another hive? 
Why? Would you have liked it if the drones had killed 
the workers? Why? If you had been one of the workers, 
would you have done as they did? Are there any words in 
the story that could be left out? How did the story make 
you feeJ? What part made you feel that way? What 
words? 

An interesting experiment for you and for the pupils 
would be for you to have them read the following day the 
story, “The Wax House,” found in “Merry Animal Tales,” 
by Bigham. When through, ask which story they liked 
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better and why. 


You will discover that they are quick to 


catch a different style, and are almost uncanny in expressing 
themselves. 


The Day’s Order 


For the 1A’s 


r 
- 


Nov. 1—Silent Reading. Board Work in connection with “The 
Black Kitty.” 

Nov. 2—Conversation, introducing the theme for the month. 

Nov. 5-6—Present the little play, “‘A Wise Turkey,” by Martha 
L. Hinman. Use with this a song, “The Runaway Turkey,” 
by Clark and Morrow, Primary Epucation, November, 1922. 

Nov. 7—Story for emphasis: ‘‘The Little Wee Pumpkin’s Thanks- 

©. giving,” found in Searson and Martin, IJ, and Elson, III. 
Work on play, “A Wise Turkey.” 

Nov. 8-9—Silent reading. Winston Primer—‘Henny Penny.” 

Nov. 12—Armistice Day. Stories for emphasis: “Little Soldiers 
of the Air,” in Elson, IV, and “The Dog that Saved the Bridge.” 
Introduce your stories with a talk about .\rmistice Day and 
what it stands for. 

From November 11-17 is Better Book Week. Posters 

of some books which are above reproach as literature and which 
are favorites with the children, should be made in the Art Room 
and posted in the halls, auditorium, home room, literature room 
and library. The literature teacher or the librarian could take 
this week to read aloud one of the standard good books to the 
children. Post lists of books on the board. Printed lists of 
oooks for Christmas buying could be sent home by each child. 
Here follows a suggested list for first grade: 


Goops, and How to be Them—Gelett Burgess. 

Book of the Zoo—Ernst Wister. 

Jolly Mother Goose Annual—Blanche Fisher Wright. 
Little Black Sambo—Helen Bannerman. 

Peter Rabbit—Beatrtx Potter. 

A Little Book of Well-known Toys—Jenness Braden. 


Nov. 13-14—Present poems: ‘‘Goops,”’ and “The Wise Book,” by 
A. F. Brown; Riverside Reader, IT. 

Nov 15—Silent reading: Board work on “Little Wee Pumpkin’s 
Thanksgiving.” 

Nov. 16—Silent reading: Winston Primer—‘‘ Wee, Wee Woman.” 

Nov. 19—Present poem: “Jack Frost.” 

Nov. 20-22—Story for return: “The Two Farmers.” 

Nov. 23—Story for emphasis: “Little Leaf’s Thanksgiving,” in 
“Outdoor Story Book,” by Bailey. Published by Pilgrim Press. 
Drdmatize “The Two Farmers.” 

Nov. 26—-Tell the story of the Pilgrims, enhancing it by the use of 
the following pictures: 


Canal and Houses—1631—Perry. 

Near the Hearth—1683—Brown. 

Girl with Cat—1741—Brown. 

Departure from Delft Haven—1331—Perry. 
Cradle of Peregrine White—1333D—Perry. 
Landing of the Pilgrims—1332—Perry. 
Plymouth Rock—1333—Perry. 

Mayflower in Plymouth Harbor—158—Brown. 
Pilgrims Going to Church—1339—Perry. 
Hidden Foe—2140—Brown. 

Extra pictures in keeping with the helpful spirit of Thanks- 


giving. 
Mute Appeal—3181—Perry. 
Charity—1023—Perry. 


Nov. 27—Return from yesterday’s story and pictures. Some board 
work in silent reading in connection with the subject may be 
used. 

Nov. 28—Story for emphasis: “ All the Fun’s in Growing,” by Mills. 
Dramatize ‘The Two Farmers.” 


For the 2B’s 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


1-2—See plan for 1A’s. 
5-7—Story for return: “‘Wee Hare and the Red Fire.” 
8—Silent reading: Board work on “Wee Hare and Red Fire.” 
Nov. 9—Silent reading: Winston Primer—“ Henny Penny.” 
Nov. 12—See plan for 1A’s. 

Suggestive list of books for Better Book Week: 


Story of Live Dolls—Josephine S. Gates. 
Careless Jane—K. Pyle. 

Four and Twenty Toilers—Bedford and Lucas. 
The Circus Reader—Buffington. 

Book of Ships—Dutton. 

Book of Trains—Dutton. 


Nov. 13—See plan for 1A’s. 

Nov. 14—Silent reading: Board work on poem, “Jack Frost.” 

Nov 15—Story for emphasis: “Fairy Shoes,” by Ewing, found in 
“Kindergarten Book,” by Hoxie. 

Nov. 16—Silent reading: Winston Primer—‘ Wee, Wee Woman.’, 
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Nov. 19—Present poem: “A Fairy Seed.” 

Nov. 20-22—Story for return: “‘Bunny’s Winter Suit,” found in 
“Outdoor Story Book,” by Bailey, published by Pilgrim Press. 

Nov. 23—Silent reading: Board in connection with “Bunny’s 
Winter Suit.” 

Nov. 26-27—See plan for 1A’s. 

Nov. 28—Story for emphasis: “All the Fun’s in Growing.” Dram- 
atize “‘Bunny’s Winter Suit,” or teacher may read “ Mousie’s 
Thanksgiving.” 


For the 2A’s 


Nov. — Reading: ‘“That’s Why Stories” —‘“‘Stone of Grati- 
tude.” 

Nov. 2—See plan for 1A’s. 

Nov. 5-6—Story for return: “Old Man Rabbit’s Thanksgiving 
Dinner,” found in “Children’s Stories,” by Essenwein and 
Stockard. 

Nov. 7—Silent reading: 
Rabbit.” 

Nov. 8—Story for emphasis: ‘‘The Key to the Golden Palace.” 
Dramatize “Old Man Rabbit’s Thanksgiving Dinner.” 

Nov. 9—Dramatize the above story. 

Nov. 12—See plan for 1A’s. 

Suggested list of books for Better Book Week: 
Peggy and Her Blue Frock—Elizabeth White. 
Little Lucio—Robinson. 

About Harriet—Hunt. 

Wee Ann—Phillips. 

Velveteen Rabbit—Williams. 
Memoirs of a London Doll—Fairstar. 


Nov. 13—See plan for 1A’s. 

Nov. 14—Stories for emphasis: ‘How Tony and Teddy Looked for 
Fairies,” and “The Little Girl in the Book,” both to be found 
in “My Days with the Fairies,” hy Mrs. Stawell. Published by 
Hodder and Stoughton, New York. 

Nov. 15—Silent reading: “‘Work-a-day Doings on a Farm,” by 
Serl—* The Nuts.” 

Nov. 16—Silent reading: “‘Work-a-day Doings on a Farm,” by 
Serl—* Cutting Wood.” 

Nov. 19—Present three verses of the poem, “Thanksgiving Day,” 
by Lydia Maria Child. 

Nov. 20-22—Story for return: “‘The Queer Little Baker Man,” in 
“Stories Children Need,” by Bailey. 

Nov. reading by teacher or pupil: “Hero of Harlaam,”’ 

found in “ Childy_.’s Stories,” by Essenwein and Stockard, or in 

“How to Tell Stories,” by Bryant. Questions by the class. 

Nov. 26—Use the same plan as for 1A’s, adding the following 
pictures: 


“That’s Why Stories’—“The White 


Departure of the Mayflower—1334—Perry. 
Pilgrim Exiles—1336—Perry. 
Return of the Mayflower—1336B—Perry. 


Nov 27—See plan for 1A’s. 
Nov. 28—Story for emphasis: “All the Fun’s in Growing.” 
Dramatize “The Queer Little Baker Man.” 


For the 3B’s 


Nov. 1—In October the “Fairy Who Came to Our House” was 
dramatized by the children. You and they doubtless found 
that a clock was a necessary character. We discussed different 
clocks, but a cuckoo clock was chosen. One was drawn on the 
board. Because of this discussion of clocks, you can present 
the poem, “The Cuckoo,” by Helen Replogle. Some of the 
children wanted a cuckoo clock on their poem book covers. 

Nov. 2—See plan for 1A’s. 

Nov. 5-6—See plan for 2A’s. 

Nov. 7—Oral reading by teacher or pupil: “Wee Hare and the Red 
Fire.” Questions by children. 

Nov. 8—Story for emphasis: “Legend of St. Christopher,” found 
in Scudder’s “Book of Legends.” Use with this story the 
picture, 695—Perry Pictures Company. Dramatize “Old 
Man Rabbit’s Thanksgiving Dinner.” 

Nov. 9—Drill on poem: “Cuckoo Clock.” 

Nov. 12—See plan for 1A’s. 

Suggested list of books for Better Book Week: 


Tommy Trot’s Visit to Santa Claus—Thomas N. Page. 
Nonsense Books—Edward Lear. 

Chinese Kittens—E. A. Brown. 

Little Match Man—Barzini-Louigi. 

Christmas Angel—K. Pyle. 


Nov. 13—Present poem, “Goops.” Stories for emphasis: “How 
Tony and Teddy Looked for Fairies,” and “The Little Girl in 
the Book,” by Stawell. 

Nov. 14—Silent reading: 
Gratitude.” 

Nov. 15—Silent reading: 
Leaves Have Notches.” 


“That’s Why Stories”’—‘Stone of 
“That’s Why Stories’—‘Why Oak 


Nov. 16—Review poem: “Cuckoo Clock.” 
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Nov. 19-22—Story for return: “The Queer Little Baker Man,” in 
“Stories Children Need,” by Bailey. 

Nov. 23-26—See plan for 2A’s. 

Nov. 27—Oral reading by teacher or pupil. “The Lady of Stavo- 
ren,” in “Educating by Story Telling,” by Cather. Questions 
by class. 

Nov 28—Story for emphasis: “All the Fun’s in Growing.” Teacher 
read poem, “The Bill of Fare,” in Beacon Reader, III. 


For the 3A’s 


Nov. 1—Oral reading by teacher or pupil: “Wee Hare and the 
Red Fire.” Questions by class. 

Nov. 2—See plan for 1A’s. 

Nov. 5-6—Story for return: “The Fire Bringer.” Original story 
to be found in “The Basket Woman,” by Mary Austin. An 
adaptation in ‘How to Tell Stories,” by Bryant. 

Nov. 7—Silent reading: ‘‘Merry Animal Tales,” by Bigham: 
“Mrs. Thrifty Ant’s Fall.” 

Nov. 8—Story for emphasis: “‘The Gift of Fire’”—Edson-Laing, II. 

Nov. 9—Dramatize “The Fire Bringer.” 

Nov. 12—See plan for 1A’s. 

Suggestive book list for Better Book Week: 
Lonesomest Doll—A. F. Brown. 
Princess and the Goblin—MacDonald. 
Docas, the Indian Boy—Snedden. 
Wonderful Adventures of Nils—Lagerlof. 

Nov. 13—See plan for 3B’s. 

Nov. 14—Silent reading: ‘Merry Animal Tales’’—‘Blackie’s 
Country Home.” 

Nov. 15—Silent reading: ‘Merry Animal Tales’”—‘Mr. Lion.” 

Nov. 16-19—Present the poem, “Judging by Appearances.” To be 
found in “Through the Farmyard Gate,” by Emilie Poulsson. 
Published by Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company. 

Nov. 20-22—Story for return: “The Grateful Indian,” by Helen 
Replogle. 

Nov. 23-27—See plan for 3B’s. 

Nov. 28—Story for emphasis: “All the Fun’s in Growing.” Teacher 
read poem, ‘‘Giving Thanks,” in “Easy Road to Reading,” III. 





Jack Frost 
A. L. M. 


Jack Frost went by our house last night, 
I had the windows fastened tight; 
I knew he’d leave a picture there 
Of birds and bees in frosty snare. 


And sure enough, in frost chains light, 
He’d bound my friends of summer bright, 
But sunbeams came the sight to see, 

And let the captives all go free. 





The Two Farmers*™ 


(Collected by Martha L. Hinman) 


Once two farmers lived side by side. 

Farmer Matthews was very rich and had broad acres 
filled with golden grain and yellow pumpkins. He had 
great orchards filled with fine fruit. He had vast fields of 
potatoes, beans and cabbage, and huge red barns, where 
many cattle and horses lived. 

All summer he. worked and in the fall he harvested his 
grain, and filled his store-houses with fruit and vegetables. 

But Farmer Brown was sick all the spring and could not 
plant seeds in the ground, and all summer he had to lie 
still and suffer, knowing that his barns and granaries would 
be empty. 

One day in the late fall Farmer Matthews stood looking 
over his great farm, and thinking of his store of good things, 
and all at once he said: 

“And I did it all myself.” 

Suddenly a deep, warm voice called out, “Oh, no! I 
helped!” 

“Vou!” cried Farmer Matthews. “Who are you! 
What did you do?’’ 


*For the other stories referred to in the outline see pages 586, 587, 
588, 589 and 590. 
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“TI am the earth and I kept the seeds warm and snug, 
so they would grow.” 

“Well, maybe you did help, but I did all the rest,” said 
Farmer Matthews. 

“Oh, no!” cried a silvery, tinkling voice, “I, too, 
helped.” 

“And who are you and what did you do?” asked Farmer 
Matthews. 

“T am the rain and I watered the seeds and made them 
grow.” 

“True,” said Farmer Matthews. “But I did the rest 
myself.” 

“You forget,” laughed a bright, jolly voice. “I helped 
also.” . 

“Well, who are you and what did you do?” asked 
Farmer Matthews. 

“T am the sunshine. I turned the buds to flowers, the 
flowers into fruit and vegetables, and ripened them on trees 
and vine.” 

“That is so,” said Farmer Matthews. “After all, I did 
very little myself.” 

And he thought and thought and thought for a long time, 
and then went to the big red barn and brought out his 
biggest wagon. This he filled full of flour,: fruit and 
vegetables, drove over to Farmer Brown’s and unloaded 
the good things into his barn. } 

Going into the house, where Farmer Brown was lying 
sick, Farmer Matthews said: 

“Neighbor, I have brought you some of my goodly store 
and will bring more when this is gone.” 

Farmer Brown smiled through the tears in his eyes, and 
thanked him softly. 

Then Farmer Matthews drove home, but all the way he 
heard three lovely voices singing softly: 

“Thanksgiving, Thanksgiving, Thanksgiving!” 





The Mousie’s Thanksgiving 


’Twas Thanksgiving Day, and a little brown mouse 

Sat busily thinking alone in her house. 

The little mouse-babies had gone out to play 

With the Gray Mouse’s children just over the way: 

And oh! how they wanted a Thanksgiving treat. 
Mousie sat a few minutes, then ran through the entry, 
And down the long stairs and into the pantry. 

There were puddings and pies and cake on the shelf, 
The mouse-mother thought she would just help herself. 


She took a small piece of everything there; 

Then fastened the closet and ran up the stair. 

She put on the table bread, butter and cheese, 

Some nice jelly roll and a tart, if you please. 

The little mouse-babies came home very soon, 

Each put on her bib and took her small spoon, 

Then they ate and they-nibbled, they nibbled and ate, 

Not a crumb did they leave upon saucer or plate. 

And they said, as they put spoons and bibs all away, 

’Twas the jolliest kind of a Thanksgiving Day. 
—Ellen A. Holmes 





The Fairy Seed I Planted 


A fairy seed I planted, 
So dry and white and old, 
There sprang a vine enchanted, 
With magic flowers of gold. 


I watched it, I tended it, 
And truly, by and by, 
It bore a Jack-o’-lantern, 
And a great Thanksgiving pie. 


— Fairy Rhyme, Searson and Martin Reader, II 


' 
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Drawing Outlines for November 
Elsa Steward Clark, Ohio 


First Week 


1 Make a November landscape in tones”of brown. 
water colors are used, put Jightest color wash on first. 

2 Make a series of small landscapes, using manila paper, 
42 by 6 inches. Show the type of homes the Pilgrims had 
in Holland, the Mayflower, the Indian tepees they found 
here and the kind of homes they built for themselves in 
America. ‘These Jook well if all are made in tones of blue, 
or in naturalistic colors. One sheet of 9 by 12 manila 
paper will make four landscapes. It is a good plan to work 
on several] at once, thus allowing time for the paint to dry. 

3 Construct an Indian canoe. 


Second Week 


1 Discuss things for which we should be thankful. 
How disagreeable everyone would look and feel if it were 
not possible to be clean. Make a page of cuttings to show 
we are thankful for soap, towels, tooth-brushes, combs, etc. 

2 We should be thankful for foods that make boys and 
girls strong, such as milk, eggs and all kinds of vegetables. 
Illustrate. 

3 Original cutting lesson. Subject—“Things I am 
thankful for.” The mediums in these lessons may be 
changed or be made to form a series. 


Third Week 


1 Paint, draw or cut kitchen utensils used in preparing 
a Thanksgiving dinner. If the real models can be procured, 
results will be better than if done from memory. 

2 In silhouette show the correct way to set a table. 

3 Make a Thanksgiving place card as illustrated. 


Fourth Week 
1 Make a Thanksgiving poster, using colored paper. 


If 


Sky{is blue, sun orange, foreground brown, turkey dark 
brown and pumpkins orange. 

2 Construct a square box to be used asa nut cup. Use 
the turkey pattern from previous lesson, colorfand paste onto 
one side of the box. 

3 Make a napkin ring for the Thanksgiving table. 
Use a strip of white paper 6 inches long and 1 inch wide, 
and paste so that it forms a ring. If paste is scarce, cut a 
slit in one end and slip the other end through. Cut a 
Pilgrim hat, color black with orange buckle and paste to 
the ring so that when napkin is in the ring the decoration 
will be on top. 





Judging by Appearances 


An old Jack-o’-lantern lay on the ground; 
He looked at the Moon-man, yellow and round. 


The old Jack-o’-lantern gazed and he gazed, 
And still as he looked he grew more amazed. 


Then said Jack-o’-lantern, ‘‘ How can it be 
That fellow up there looks so much like me? 


“T s’pose he must be a brother of mine, 
And somebody cut him, too, from the vine. 


“He looks very grand up there in the sky; 
But I know just how ’twill be, by and by. 


“He’s proud of his shining, I have no doubt, 
But just wait until his candle goes out.” 
—Emilie Poulsson 
(Printed through the courteous permission of Lothrop, Lee & Shepard, 


who publish the book, “Through the Farmyard Gate,” by Emilie 
Poulsson, in which this poem is found.) 


The Turkey and the Pumpkin 


Thanks 
The 


Day 


is 


giv - ing 


pump - kin heard the 


very care ful I 


mix me up with sug - ar and 


¢om - ing,” 
tur - key— 


must 





Words and music by Maupe Orita WALLACr 
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Historical Moving Pictures 
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II 


Fourth Grade History Made Interesting by Imaginary “Movies” 


Carrie L. Granger, Massachusetts 


MEN Wuo HELpepD SETTLE 


Captain John Smith 
Captain Henry Hudson 
Captain Miles Standish 
John Winthrop 

Lord Baltimore 

Roger Williams 
William Penn 


Ook Whe 


~I 


1 Captain JOHN SMITH 
Pictures 
Captain John Smith (No. 1343g) 
Marriage of Pocahontas (No 1343h) 


After the pictures of Columbus, pictures of Captain 
John Smith came to the Strand. He was an Englishman 
who came over to make a settlement. He had a hard time 
with his men. When the hot weather came, a lot of them 
were sick and many died. Those who were left got dis- 
couraged and wanted to go back to England. One picture 
showed Smith turning the cannon of the fort against them. 
So they had to stay whether they wanted to or not. Smith 
kept them from starving by getting corn from the Indians 
for them to eat. If we should go to the New National 
Museum in Washington, we could see life-sized figures of 
Captain John Smith and some of his men in a boat drawn 
up on the shore. Several Indians are standing near and 
Smith is bargaining with them for corn. 

A funny picture was where he poured water down the 
men’s sleeves when they swore. I liked the picture of 
Pocahontas. At first I was terribly scared, but when 
Pocahontas saved Smith’s life I was glad. 

Because of Smith’s hard work, Jamestown, Virginia, 
was settled. It was the first lasting English settlement in 
America. Sir Walter Raleigh tried to make a settlement 
in Virginia a long time before, but it did not last. 


2 CapTrain HENRY HupsoNn 

One Thursday we saw a picture of Captain Henry 
Hudson sailing in his vessel called the Half Moon. He 
was sailing on a river that he had discovered. It was 
later called the Hudson River in honor of Captain Hudson. 

I liked the picture of the Indians watching him sail up 
the river. He sailed as far as Albany now is. Hudson was 
working for the Dutch. One picture showed the Dutch 
trading for furs with the Indians. 

They came over from Holland and made a settlement 
at the mouth of the river. They called it New Amsterdam. 
The land was bought from the Indians for about twenty 
dollars worth of beads, knives, etc. That settlement 
afterward became the City of New York. It is now the 
largest city in the United States and the second largest 
in the world. 

When the Dutch claimed the land around the Hudson 
River they called it New Netherlands. They held it for 
about fifty years and then the English seized it. The 
English changed the name New Netherlands to New York 
and New Amsterdam to New York City. 

The next year after Captain Hudson discovered the river, 
he made another voyage to Hudson Bay in Canada. He 
had trouble with his men and they set him adrift in an 


open boat. That was the last that was ever heard of the 
brave English sailor. Probably he was drowned in Hudson 
Bay. 


After we had seen the last of the Hudson pictures, they 
showed us pictures of New York City as it looks now. 


The streets didn’t look much as they did when the city 
was first started. We saw some of the streets with the 
tall buildings, elevated tracks, and hundred of cabs and 
buses, with people hurrying to get across the strzet and 
not get run over. Then we saw Central Park, Riverside 
Drive, the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monument, and Grant’s 
Tomb. The Memorial Day parade was passing by the 
Soldiers’ Monument. The Woolworth Building is fifty- 
five stories high and is the tallest office building in the 
world. Some pictures I liked especially well were taken 
at Bronx Park at the Zoo. There were lions, tigers, 
camels, bison, bears, elephants, monkeys and many other 
animals. 

Another thing I liked was the big ocean steamers we saw 
in the harbor. Two of them were the Homeric and the 
Belgenland. I never saw any big bridges before. They 
showed us the Brooklyn, Manhattan, Queensboro and 
Williamsburg bridges. I couldn’t remember the names of 
all of them, but my mother told me what they were. 
Near the end they showed us Ellis Island, where all the 
immigrants are landed and examined before they are 
admitted to our country. The last picture was the Statue 
of Liberty that is at the entrance of the harbor. I wish 
I could go up in it some day. 


3and4 Captain MILES STANDISH 
Pictures 
Landing of the Pilgrims (No. 1332) 
The Mayflower in Plymouth Harbor (No. 1331B) 
Miles Standish and His Soldiers (No. 1340) 
Pilgrims Going to Church (No. 1339) 


When I heard that pictures of Miles Standish and the 
Pilgrims were coming to the Strand, I could hardly wait 
toseethem. The pictures told a good story of the Pilgrims’ 
beginning when they lived in England. 

The first picture showed King James’ soldiers telling them 
where they must go to church. We saw the Pilgrims trying 
to get a ship to take them to Holland. I liked the wind- 
mills, dikes, canals and the queer Dutch people in Holland. 
The Pilgrims stayed there several years. Then they came 
to America in the Mayflower. 

One of the pictures showed them landing on Plymouth 
Rock. Others showed them chopping down trees to build 
log cabins, going to church with their guns, Samoset saying, 
“Welcome, Englishmen,” and Massasoit and the Pilgrims 
making a treaty of peace. Some showed what a hard 
winter they had. There were lots of other pictures, but it 
would take too long to tel) about all of them. 

Besides the Pilgrim pictures there was a picture of John 
Winthrop. He settled Boston in 1630, ten years after the 
Pilgrims came. Winthrop is one of the two men from 
Massachusetts whose statue is in Statuary Hall in the 
Capitol at Washington. 

When we had seen all the Pilgrim pictures they showed 
us some things we might see if we should go to Plymouth 
now. Of course we saw Plymouth Rock and Old Burial 
Hill, where many of the Pilgrims were buried. Then there 
was the National Monument to the Forefathers and Pilgrim 
Hall, where we could see many relics of the Pilgrims. 
The last picture was the Pilgrim Memorial Monument at 
Provincetown, where the Pilgrims first landed but did not 
stay. 


5 Lorp BALTIMORE 
Picture 
Landing of Lord Baltimore (No. 1414F) 
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The next week, after the pictures of the Pilgrims, Lord 
Baltimore was the picture we saw. He was an English 
nobleman. He wanted to make a home for Catholics on 
the island of Newfoundland. It was too cold and swampy 
for them to stay there, so they had to give up the settlement. 

King Charles of England gave Lord Baltimore a piece 
of land in America. It was a part of Virginia. He named 
it Maryland, in honor of his wife, Queen Mary. Lord 
Baltimore died before he could come to America, so his 
son came over with some emigrants. 

One picture showed them landing. Another showed 
them cutting down a tree to make a cross. Then the 
people knelt around and thanked God for their safe 
journey. 

I liked the picture where they were bargaining with the 
Indians for a place to build a town. They paid for the land 
with beads, knives and hatchets. The Indians gave up 
their largest wigwam for a church. It was the first English 
Catholic Church in America. 

A hundred years later a beautiful city was begun in 
Maryland. It was called Baltimore, in honor of Lord 
Baltimore. 


6 RoGER WILLIAMS 
Picture 
Roger Williams’ Church, Salem, Mass. (No. 7250) 


The pictures of Roger Williams were very interesting. 
He was a young English minister who came to join the 
people of John Winthrop’s company. We saw him preach- 
ing to the Indians at Salem. We saw him in Massasoit’s 
smoky wigwam, talking to Massasoit and his men. 

The King of England thought that most of the land 
in America belonged to him. Roger Williams said that 
the king had no right to the land unless he bought it from 
the Indians. The people of Massachusetts were afraid 
the king would take away their land if Williams kept on 
talking as he did. So they sent a constable to arrest him. 
I Jiked the picture that showed him escaping to the woods. 
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The snow was very deep and Williams had a hard journey 
to reach Massasoit’s wigwam. 

Some of the pictures showed him gathering wood to 
make himself a bed. If he could find a big, hollow tree 
sometimes he would creep into it and go to sleep. Massa- 
soit was very kind to him and kept him till spring. 

When the warm days came, Williams hunted for a place 
to build a home. He believed that a kind Providence had 
led him to the pleasant place he found, so he named it 
Providence. It was the first settlement made in America 
where everybody could go and live, whatever their religion 
might be. 

If we could go to Roger Williams Park, in Providence, 
we could see a large statue of Williams. 


7 WiuriiAmM PENN 
Picture 
William Penn’s Treaty with the Indians (No. 1395A) 


The next week after Roger Williams, pictures of William 
Penn came to the Strand. 

William Penn was an English Quaker. He wanted to 
make a settlement for Quakers in America. King Charles 
the Second of England gave Penn a piece of land in America, 
and named it Pennsylvania, or Penn’s Woods. He owed 
Penn a large sum of money and that was the way he paid 
his debt. 

Penn came over with about a hundred emigrants. We 
saw a ship-load of them crossing the Atlantic on their way 
over. I always like pictures of Indians. A good Indian 
picture was the one where they sat under the big elm tree. 
Penn was making a treaty of peace with them. In that 
treaty they promised to live together like friends. They 
kept their promise for many years. 

William Penn built the city of Philadelphia. After the 
Revolutionary War broke out, men were sent from all 
parts of the country to Philadelphia. They went to a 
meeting called Congress, to decide what to do about the 

(Continued on page 598) 
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Live Language Lessons for Third Graders 
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lil 


Mamie Thomson Johnson 


I Language Games for the Correct Use of Teach 
and Learn 
I Birds and Animals 

One child is chosen as leader. The rest of the class 
stand in circle formation with the leader in center. 
The leader makes a statement similar to the follow- 
ing, pointing at the same time to some child in the 
circle. 

I am a bird. 
I shall teach you to fly. 
The child thus addressed responds: 
I am a bird. 
I shall learn to fly. 
He then turns to the child next him with the statement: 
I am a bird. 
I shall teach you to fly. 

To which this child responds as above. This is con- 
tinued around the circle. Any child using the 
wrong form should stoop and remain until the 
leader has chosenanewleader. Iftheleaderusesan 
incorrect form, he should stoop, also, and a new 
leader selected by the teacher should take his place. 

Other statements that may be used are as follows: 

I am a bird. 

I taught you to sing. 

I taught you to make a nest. 
I taught you to pick worms. 
I am a squirrel. 

I taught you to climb. 

I taught you to crack nuts. 
I am a fish. 

I teach you to swim. 

I am a kitten. 

I teach you to drink milk. 

I teach you to catch rats. 


2 Play School 
Lists of action words should be written upon the board 
before the game is begun. 


sing clap 


spell jump rope 
talk write 


play read 
count play games 


make boxes jump 


One child is chosen to act as mother. Standing before 
the class she asks, “Children, what did your teacher 
teach you to-day?” 

The children respond as follows: 

She taught us to sing. 
She taught us to play. 
She taught us to read. 

And so on throughout the entire list. Any child using 
an incorrect form is sent back toschool (to thecorner), 
where he must repeat the correct form ten times. 

The mother next asks: “Children what did you learn 
to-day?” 

And the answers are as follows: 

We learned to sing. 
We learned to play. 
We learned to read, etc. 


oO 


Blackboard Exercises 

Sentences similar to the following may be placed upon 
the board: 
Our teacher teaches us to read. 
Please teach me that trick. 
I /earn new tricks quickly. 
Will you teach me to crochet? 
My friend taught me to sing. 
I wish to learn to play the piano. 
I learned to swim when I was quite young. 
Father will teach me to run the automobile. 


These sentences should be repeated many times, until 
it is easier to use the correct forms than the incorrect. 
The words teach and learn may then be erased and 
the children may skip to the board and write in the 
correct forms. 


II Oral Reports and Vocabulary Lessons 


Uncle Remus Stories—Harris. 

The following stories may be told or read to the 
children: 
How Wily Wolf Rode in the Bag. 
Brother Rabbit and the Chickens. 
When Brother Rabbit was King. 
Brother Rabbit’s Cradle. 

When they have learned the story well enough to tell 
it to others, the attention of the listeners should be 
directed to the following points: 


1 Were any important details of the story omitted? 
2 Were the sentences clear and concise? 

3 Has the speaker improved any insentence making? 
4 What did you like about the expression, the clear- 
ness and the*distinctness of the speaker’s voice? 

5 In what ways has the speaker improved in his ability 

to hold our attention? 
6 Suggest some ways in which he still needs improve- 
ment. 


Brother Rabbit’s Laughing Place—Harris. 

Make a list of twenty words mispronounced by Uncle 
Remus. How should these words be pronounced? 
Drill them carefully until you are able to pronounce 
them clearly and distinctly. 

Pick out words and phrases used by Uncle Remus that 
you particularly like. Pick out expressions that 
made you laugh. Can you tell why they were funny? 
What big words did he try to use? Do you know if 
he used them correctly? 


III Conversation Lessons—Leaves and Trees and 
Fruit 


Nature lessons during the latter part of October and the 
early part of November should deal with tree study and 
leaves largely. On out-door excursions they should have 
gathered great quantities of leaves, which are later classified 
according to color, form, size, and trees from which they 
came. ‘The class should select some tree near the school- 
house for their class tree. The following facts should be 
learned about it during the Nature lessons: 


1 Its name. 

2 Kind of leaves. 

3 Kind of trunk. 

4 Height as compared with other trees, etc. 


During the language period the children should be asked 
to give little talks on the above topics. Questions such as 
the following should be placed upon the board. During the 
talks the children may refer to them if they wish. 


Trees 
1 How are trees different from plants? (Appearance) 
2 In what ways do trees help us? (Uses) 
3 How do trees prepare for winter? 
4 What kind of trees remain green all winter? 


Leaves 
1 How do leaves differ from flowers? 
2 What do leaves do to help plants and trees? 
3 What kind of leaves do you like best? 
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Questions for the class 
1 Did the speaker make himself clearly understood? 


2 Did he stand straight, on both feet, and look at his 
listeners? 


3} Was his talk interesting? 
4 How could he have made his talk more interesting? 
5 _ What words did he mispronounce? 
These words should be written upon the blackboard and 
correct pronunciation drilled upon for a few moments. 


IV Poem Study for Listening and Appreciation 


Down to Sleep—Helen Hunt Jackson. 
Words to pronounce. Give special attention to final 


consonants. 

reverent _ sifts viewless November forest 
fragrant coverlids chorus touch knew 
still chill rests bright spreads 
half 


Questions to answer. 

statements. 

1 In what direction from the schoolhouse are the 
nearest woods? 

2 How did these woods appear in July? In May? 
In October? 

3 Mention some flowers you have seen growing in the 
woods. 


4 What other interesting things have you seen in the 
woods? 


Answers should be complete 


Presentation 


Let us imagine that we are taking a walk in the woods 
to-day. 

How do the days of November differ from the days of 
October? What difference can you see in the woods this 
month? How do the winds sound? What sounds do you 
hear in the woods this month? I shall read a poem that 
describes just such a walk through the woods in November. 
It is called “Down to Sleep,” and it is written by Helen 
Hunt Jackson. The teacher now reads the poem aloud. 

Describe the picture that you saw while the poem is being 
read. What colors would you use most, if you were to 
paint such a picture? What does she tell us about the 
preparations for winter that are going on in the woods? 
How does this make you feel? 

I shall read the poem again and this time you may listen 
for the different parts of the picture she has described. 

How many new things did you see this time? Mention 
all of the things you would have to put in your picture of 
November. 


I I shall now read the first stanza of the poem. You 
may listen for all the words that help to make the picture 
plain inyour mind. The teacher makes alist of these words 
on the board. What words tell you how November weather 
makes you feel? Are November days quite cold? Why is 
the morning snow gone by night? How does November 
noon differ from a November morning? 

II I shall read the second stanza. When I have fin- 
ished, you may tell me the words that help you smell the 
November things, the words that help you feel them; and the 
words that make you hear them. Tell how the winds sound 
in the woods. 

III While I am reading the third stanza, you may listen 
for the sights and sounds mentioned. What kind of cover- 
lids does Mother Nature use to tuck in her babies? What 
are some of the sweet eyes that are shut tight? How do 
ferns say “Good-night”? Do you think that the woodsy 
things are glad when November comes? Why? 

IV The last stanza is now read to the class. What do 
you think the poet is telling us in this stanza? Does she 
think we should be happy or sad when we are old enough to 
“lie down to sleep?” 


What do you like about this poem? How does it compare 


with the poems studied in September and October? Which 
do you like best? Why? 


Exercise for Making Complete Statements 


1 What things lie down to sleep in the fall? 

2 What kinds of days are November days? 

3 Use the following expressions in statements. Re- 
member how statements must begin and end. 


the morning’s chill 
fragrant to smell 
soft to touch 

low tones 

the viewless mother 


V_ Writing—Riddles 


Here are some old-fashioned riddles. Can you guess 
their answers? 


As round as an apple, 
Shaped like a cup; 

All the king’s horses 
Cannot pull it up. 


As I went through the garden gap, 

Whom should I meet but Dick Red Cap! 

A stick in his hand, and a stone in his throat. 

If you’ll tell me this riddle, I’ll give you a groat. 


Here are three riddles made up by a small boy named 
Tom.* Which one is best and why? 

I “TI am a tiny little thing and have an orange face. 
What am I?” (A dandelion) 

II “I am a tiny little thing with a bright yellow face. 
I have no legs or wings but I come and go with spring? 
What am I?” 

III “My face is bright yellow. I have hundreds of 
brothers and sisters. We have fine parties on the lawn. 
I cannot walk, but I can fly when I am old and white- 
haired. What am I?” 


Which riddle tells you the most about the dandelion? 

Make a riddle of your own about a flower or a bird. 

Make believe that you are one of the animals or per- 
formers ina circus. ‘Tell the class two facts about yourself, 
but do not tell them what you are, thus: 

My face is pale, and my clothes are white. I look like 
a very foolish, sad, and solemn person. Everybody , 4 
at me. I don’t mind it. It is my business to look silly. 
If I did not look silly, I should lose my place in the circus. 
What am I? 

Children should write many riddles, using ideas from 
their nature study lessons. These should be written upon 
the board and judged by the class as a whole. Was the 
title correctly written? Did all of the statements begin with 
capitals and end with periods. Did the questions end with 
question marks? How could the riddles be improved? 

Teach the names and abbreviations for the months of 
the year. 

Dictationt 

The spring months are March, April, and May. 
The summer months are June, July, and August. 
The autumn months are September, October, and 




















November. 

The winter months are December, January, and 
February. 

Fill blanks: 

1 days are clear and bright. 

2 gave a party, the leaves by hundreds came. 

3 School begins in — 

4 My birthday is in 

5 Christmas comes in —, 

6 Washington’s Birthday is in — 


*Oral and Written English, by Potter, Jeschke, Gillet, p.127-138. 
7P 32, “Primary Language Lessons,” by Emma Serl. 
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Elizabeth T. Fox, New York 
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Transportation Posters for a Blackboard Frieze 
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Making Pilgrim Life 
Real 


Annie E. Dakin 
Principal of Cora B. Whitney School, Bennington, Vt. 


VERYONE is of the opinion that nothing makes a 
story so real as illustrations; that pictures representing 
the theme add much to its vividness, as well as create 

a keen appreciation for art. So when possible, have good 
pictures in connection with the story, particularly if it is 
a lesson story, such as Pilgrim life, which we so frequently 
use in November. 

There are so many good illustrations of this theme that 
make it easy to give point to the November lessons. 
But it is not easy to make use of the picture so that all 
may get the idea in mind. This method has its advan- 
tages for conveying impressions. 

Select a picture illustrating the thought you desire to 
convey. Present to children, who are grouped around 
picture convenient for all to see. 

By means of questions get their ideas of the picture and 
its meaning to them. If the children are very young, tell 
them the story of the picture, calling attention to the 
essential points for particular impression. 

Later have them reproduce the story from the picture 
and you will be surprised how much they have gathered, 
and how much they can add to it. 

“Acting out” the pictures means clever impersonation, 
dramatic ability, grace in movement and pose, and reveals 
just how much knowledge is gained and its impression upon 
the individual who is acting each part. 

These “living pictures” are very entertaining for special 
afternoons. 

The children may be costumed to suit the characters, 
and appropriate music used for the special attractions. 

“A Study of Pilgrim Life,” or pictures to use for pose 


are: 

1 “The Landing of the Pilgrims.” This is a tableau 
in itself. The children never forget the seriousness 
of the situation in their thankfulness to God for safety and 
care upon the long sea voyage, and their gratitude for the 

earth once more. 

2 Proceed to the pictures of their first homes and 
home life in the new country, their reverence and fear as 
they are seen “Going to Church.” Mothers and little 
children walk together (to slow waltz music), hands 
clasped in front of them, holding their Bibles, heads down, 
older girls for mothers and big sisters; smaller ones for 
the little children. The serious fathers and older brothers 
(older boys) walk slowly along, heads erect, eyes alert 
for danger, guns over their shoulders. As they see danger 
ahead, they gather protectingly around the women and 
children, who huddle together while the braver ones aim 
at the source of trouble. When they think the danger is 
past, they resume their walk in greater devotedness. 

This illustrates wonderful impressions of care and pro- 
tection for the helpless. 

3 The picture of “Search for Food, or Hunting for the 
Wild Turkey,” by the Pilgrim fathers. The older boys 
love to play this. They walk slowly, to rhythm of music, 
guns over their shoulders, looking about in search of game; 
locate the wild turkey flying over the trees, take aim, shoot, 
and bring down the bird. Then walk slowly to it, hold it 
high to admire it, sling it over their shoulders and walk 
home happy, but very sedately, for Pilgrims never hurry! 

4 The girls doing their daily task of spinning make an 
impressive picture of the necessity of work to be done before 
play. They come into the room slowly, serious and sober, 
with bundle of flax over arm, make a curtsy to each other, 
place flax on wheels, sit in chairs and place remaining flax 
on floor beside them. To <llow rhythm adjust the wheel, 
raising one foot to tread the wheel, both arms extended to 
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keep thread straight, etc, as suggested in picture of same. 
After a few minutes at work, they stop wheel, take up their 
Bibles and read a few minutes, rise slowly, curtsy and 
walk away, book in hand. 

5 The picture of John Alden and Priscilla—where she 
sits peeling apples while he stands watching her—is one of 
the best studies for thrift, duty and protection. The 
acting of this is a fine lesson in pose work and chivalry. 
John walks in with Priscilla, carrying her pan of apples 
and knife. She sits in her chair; very politely he hands 
the pan and knife to her, then walks slowly across room for 
a chair, brings it up to sit with her, but is so intent upon 
watching her, he stands over the back of his chair, hands 
crossed, but holding his hat in one. Rest weight on 
right foot, left foot, resting lightly on toe behind right foot. 


The children look forward to these periods of picture 
study and they soon acquire a surprising knowledge of 
picture making as well. 





A Project Lesson 
Tallow Candles 


Ella Flynn, Iowa 
Subject 


The Pilgrim home in America. 


Problem 
Method of lighting the Pilgrim home. 


Project 
To make a tallow candle. 


Method of Approach 


Interesting phases of our own November work brought 
about the discussion of the Pilgrim home in America. 
The children were interested in the primitive method of 
living, especially the process of candle making. 


Method of Procedure 


We procured a tin candle mold, which would hold 
twelve candles. This mold was ten inches high. 

We purchased one ball of candle wicking and two pounds 
of tallow. 

The wicking was twisted and put through double, being 
held in place at the top by a short stick. 

The tallow was then melted and poured into the mold. 
Our supply of tallow was sufficient for six candles. These 
were allowed to cool until the next day. 

The mold was then immersed in warm water two or 
three times. The children pulled upward on the stick at 
the top of the mold and the candles were easily released. 

The day following, one of these candles was placed in a 
candle-stick and it burned readily. 

The candle will be used for our Christmas party. 


Questions to be Used for Silent Reading 


What did the Pilgrims use for light? 

Where did they get candles? 

What did we use in making candles? 

Where do we get tallow? 

Why do we use a wick? 

How did you place the wick in the mold? 
What did you do next? 

Of what use is the mold? 

9 How long did we leave the candles in the mold? 
10 How did we remove the candles from the mold? 
11 How many candles did we make 

12 When are we going to use our candles? 


COON Ok & ho = 
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“Moving” Rhymes 


Dorothy Bennett, Philadelphia 





GOBBLE, GOBBLE, GOBBLE , THE TURKEY SAID 
IF| DONT WATCH OUT ILL Lose MY HeaD 
SOMY LITTLe FRIENDS KeeP Me TOGETHER. 
CLIP MY HAD ON TIGHT, DONT RUFFI2 MY FEATHERS 
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An Armistice Day Project 


E. M. Tarney, Indiana 


UR Armistice Day program, which was the culmination 
of our Armistice Day project, included the exercises 
in the building and the planting of soldier memorial 

trees in the yard. Six of these trees were planted by the 
school and one by the Parent-Teacher Association. 

Below is our program. Following this is an outline of 
the work done in\the different grades in connection with 














For Armistice Day 


the subject. We have nine rooms in our building, but have 
no grade higher than the 4B. 


I i arab ein 6.kid «4:9 ne BAA Se Pupil 
ee ee Third Grade 
Song—"Our Flag”.............. .. +++ School 
REESE Les sceee SMOG 
EE diced tcciitats becnacn AS ak rene « Second Grade 
Remarks by Superintendent 
Remarks by Soldiers of the Late War 
Recitation—“ Your Flag and My Flag”’ 
Third Grade Class Composition on 

Armistice Day... .. . Read by pupil 


Talk—“ Why We Plant Trees on Armistice Day” .. Parent 
DE kab baicenaes Sha eek kAd d oes meno nalae Supervisor 
Pupils and visitors then went to the playground, where 
each room assisted in the planting of a tree, with 


appropriate exercises, and the Parent-Teachers planted 
theirs. 


Song—‘* America”’ 


Prayer Minister in the District 


A boy and a girl met our guests at the door as they came, 
and gave to each a pin and a badge which had been made 
by the pupils at an art period. 

Motivation for work in all subjects was furnished by this 
project, as the following outlines show: 


Language 


Memory Work 
Flag Salute: “I give my head, my heart, and my hands 
to God and my country. One country, one 
language, one flag.” 


“Some flags are red, 
And some are white, 
And some are yellow, too; 
But the dear, dear flag 
That we love best 
Is the red and white and blue.” 


“Deep in the earth, to-day, 
Safely thy roots we lay, tree of our love; 
Grow, thou, and flourish long.” 


““However little I may be, 
At least I, too, can plant a tree; 
And some day it may grow so high 
That it can whisper to the sky. 


“Then on some sultry summer day, 
The people resting there will say, 

‘Oh, good and wise and great was he, 
Who sought to plant this blessed tree.’ ”’ 


Poems 
What Do We Plant When We Plant a Tree? 
Our School Yard. 
When the Trees’ Green Gits Back on the Trees—Riley 
Your Flag and My Flag—WNesbit 


Conversation Lessons 
Using nature study and history outlines. 
Stories for reproduction 
Appleseed John. 
The Pine Tree and Its Needles. 
Philemon and Baucis. 
The Story of Rheecus. 


Written Language 


Pupils worked out different invitations to their parents. 
These were compared, the best selected and used as 
models for all to copy, and enclosed in an envelope 
which was made in the art period. These were 
addressed and carried home. 


Pupils wrote letters to Supervisor and Superintendent 
telling of our plans and inviting them to our program. 

In third and fourth grades individual and class composi- 
tions were prepared. The best was read as a number 
on our program. 

The fourth grade were asked to rent the chairs needed for 
our guests. They worked out in dialogue form the 
conversation that might take place when they saw 
the proprietor of the store. This was dramatized, 
different pupils acting as office girl, proprietor, and 
pupil. The class selected the ones to do this work. 
They reported the cost, and next day the other pupils 
took a check for the amount to the store. This check 
was filled out by a pupil and signed by the principal. 


Nature Study 


Trees 
Uses—Fruit, shade and decoration. 
Kinds—Fruit, nut, forest and decorative. 
Shape—General shape of elm, maple, poplar and apple. 
Leaves—Children learned to recognize different kinds. 
They pressed and mounted specimens of different 
kinds. 


Planting—Where obtained, how planted, care necessary 
after planting. Pupils actually helped with planting. 


Soils—Different kinds studied in higher grades. 
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Art 


Drew elm, maple, poplar and apple trees. Cut and 
molded same. Traced, cut and colored leaves; used 
these for borders in the rooms. 

Cut tree stencils and used in decorating booklet cover. 

Drew, cut and colored flags. Used some in posters. 

The fourth grade made a large poster showing two 
soldiers with guns at rest, standing beneath a large 


tree, with the words, “‘A tree for remembrance,”’ cut 
from black paper. 


Reading 


Lower grades—Blackboard lessons. 

Upper grades—Lessons pertaining to the patriotic idea of 
trees and tree planting, found in other readers, home 
books or magazines. 


Spelling 
Words occurring in other lessons. Here is a fourth grade 

list : 
plant trees soldiers parade 
march children program hope 
chairs rent charge talk 
maple November Armistice Day eleventh 

Writing 


Practiced writing words and sentences used in other 
lessons. The fourth grade practiced writing checks, 
the one writing best filled out the check for the 
chairs. 








575 
Arithmetic 
Used problems concerning trees, flags, sokdiers, etc. 
Younger pupils illustrated, with pegs and pencils, 
such directions as, 3 flags, 6 trees, 8 soldiers, etc. 
Older pupils made original problems, as: 
“Tf one tree cost $2.50, what will 6 trees cost?” 


“Find the total expense of our Armistice Day 
celebration.” 


$15.00 cost of trees 
2.40 cost of flags 
1.25 flag-staff and window bracket 
.75 rent of chairs 





“Our total expense was $19.40. We made $6 at our 
last paper sale. How much more do we need to 
finish paying our bills?” 


Geography 


Located on maps and globes the countries engaged in the 
late war. 

Traced routes between our country and France. 

Located camps in. different states where children’s 
brothers or friends were stationed. 

Located Washington on maps and globe. Showed post 
cards of different government buildings and Arlington 
Cemetery. These views were also shown with the 
lantern, and the story of the burial of the unknown 
soldier was retold at this time. 


We felt this project was very worth while. It was a 


subject of vital interest at this time, and pupils, teachers 
and parents worked together in making it a pronounced 
success. 


A TREE FOR REMEMBRANCE 
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A Sand-Table Project 


(Work done by Grade II., J. B. Atkinson School, Louisville, Ky.) 


Miss ANNE GRUNDER, Principal; Mrs. M.B. Hoititrncsworta, Teacher 


J. B. Atkinson School and Its 


Environment 


EPTEMBER, 1922, found us somewhat at a loss as 
to what to build on our big, beautiful sand-table. 
After many suggestions, we decided to tell a story 

about our very own school, at least the part of it in which 
little “second graders” were interested. 

After many trips out on the lawn, and viewing the 
building from all sides, we managed to make something to 
look a little like our school building. It is in the shape of 
a Maltese cross. It has great broad halls and large windows. 
Our particular room is on the first floor, with four large 
windows looking east and four south. The little people 
are very proud of their school and when teacher suggested 
they each make something to show how many lived near by, 
it was not a difficult matter to get them to build houses. 
Not mere square box houses, but as near like the ones in 
which they lived as possible. Scissors, paper and paste 
were not brought into use until each pupil could in a way 
describe the house in which he lived. Strange to say, 
there was only one two-storied house, as all the rest of 
the children lived in cottages. When they got into the 
work, we soon had forty-five houses to dispose of. Of 
course, all could not be used, so the only way to settle that 
question was to suggest that all who could see the smoke- 
stack of the engine house from their homes should have 
a place in the picture. 

As we are on the corner of Twenty-ninth and Duncan 
Streets, the children had no trouble in laying off the streets. 
The school faces Duncan, so that left two streets for 
houses, as our lot ran back to an alley. The two-stcried 
house is just a stone’s thrpw from the school. By the side 
of it, with a lawn between, is what the child called a Dutch 
cottage—that is, one story in front and two in the back. 
He told us, with much pride, that he slept upstairs. This 
special cottage was an excellent piece of work. He ex- 
plained that the little window on the side “high up” was 
in the bath-room and was for ventilation. Those cottages 
not seen in the picture are all two and three-roomed, and 
have exactly the number of windows and doors that their 
homes have. Back of the engine house, which one of the 
younger children made, is the alley; but across the alley 
runs the yard of another cottage facing the street back of 
school. Twenty-eighth Street thus showed the greatest 
number of cottages. Rulers and scissors and colored papers 
for roofs and moss for lawn came into the daily industrial 


work. Lots were laid off and clothespin fences were put 
around the lots, and there was much ado over how to 
place each house so it would look natural. One house was 
made of the heavy gray rag paper, then the ever-ready little 
lighters pasted on to give it the appearance of a frame. 
This elaborate home was dignified by the name of bungalow. 
Chimneys were a source of much concern, as they were put 
in most unusual places. For instance, note the one perched 
in the extreme corner of the front of the roof of the two-story 
house. 

One little house had a clever little enclosed porch and 
steps leading down to the front lawn. Unfortunately, the 
lawns cannot be seen, as these houses are across the street 
from the school. At the end of the street is a mammoth 
semaphore with “Stop” and “Go” in big white letters. 
This made a wonderful impression upon the little ones and 
we had many lessons on why it was put there. The children 
were much disgusted that there was no “Cop”’.to turn it, 
as there was down in town in the business section; but 
none were willing to pose for the man of the brass buttons 
and billy, so we could not fill that condition. 

As each child completed his house, he was required to 
write a good description of every part of it we could see. 
This was done by every member of the class, whether his 
house was on the table or not. The sidewalks are scarcely 
visible, but a glimpse of them can be seen. The taxi and 
racers are there, so all can see danger lurking if they don’t 
take care. The roadwgy is rough, as one can see, and 
though there is a beautifully paved street on Twenty-ninth, 
this rough road gave teacher a good chance to talk about 
good roads and bad roads and why streets should be well 
kept for the beauty of the city, as well as convenience of 
motors and other carriers. The crude fence around the 
schoolhouse is really a slander on the original, for we have a 
neat, pretty picket fence around the entire lot, but the 
children did their best and it had to go. There is a thick 
hedge at the front corner of the house dividing the lawn and 
playground from each other, but it cannot be seen in the 
picture. 

After the houses were arranged and the engine house 
put in its proper place, teacher took kodak pictures of all 
forty-five little ones. These were cut out and mounted on 


cardboard figures and outlined from patterns, then dressed 

in all the bright colors of the rainbow. The boys did not 

stand much chance of decoration in this, but with their 

white waists, colored caps, black trousers and colored ties 

they, after all, made a good showing. Then they placed 
(Continued on page 583) 
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A Primary Book Pageant 


Mrs. R. E. Crump 
Primary Critic Teacher, S. E. S. T. C., Durant, Okla. 


STAGE SETTING 
. A Child’s Play-room—Toys, etc. Bed, Child’s Rocking-chair, 
Large Shoe. 


CHARACTERS 
1 Child (six years old) 
2 Mother 
3 Sandman 
4% Fairy 


CHILDREN REPRESENTING Booxs (Dressed as illustrated in stories) 
Red Riding Hood Alice in Wonderland 
Wolf Billy Whiskers 
Puss-in-Boots Little Black Sambo 
Robinson Crusoe Uncle Remus 


Friday Peter Rabbit 
Bow-wow Goldilocks 
Mew-mew. The Three Bears 


William Green Hill and Auntie 


(Any other book characters of this kind one would like to introduce.) 

Then, Mother Goose Characters, dressed as illustrated in Mother 
Goose Book. 

(Rhymes sung outside. Children just act out the rhyme on stage. 


Mother Goose remains on stage all through Mother Goose scene.) 
b » 


CHARACTERS 
Old King Cole—Three Fiddlers § Jack Horner 
Jack and Jill Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star 
Humpty Dumpty Mary, Mary, Quite Contrary 
Jack Spratt and Wife Old Mother Hubbard 


Simple Simon 
Little Miss Muffet 
Bo-Peep 

Boy Blue 


Old Woman Who Lived in a 
Shoe (Large shoe made of 
beaver board and painted) 


ScENE I 


Child at play. Mother enters. Tells child it’s “sleepy time.” 
Child asks for story books for her birthday, which is next day. Mother 
promises and with the aid of the sandman puts child to sleep. 


ScENE II 


Night revelry. Book characters escape from their prison and hold 
high revel. Fairy enters and finally persuades them to go back to the 
story books, for the sake of the little earth children. Fairy leaves note 
for little child. 

j Scene III 


Child awakes. Mother enters. Child finds story books and is 
happy over the “real little book friends.” 


SCENE I 


Child Come, dolly dear, and let me pet you, for after 
to-morrow I’ll be six years old—too old to play with dolls. 


(Sings lullaby to dolly. Any pretty little doll song will do.) 


Mother Come dear, put up your playthings—it’s time 
to go to Bye-lo Land. 

Child O mother, just think! When I wake up in the 
morning I’ll be six years old. Then I can go to school, 
can’t I? 

Mother Yes, my child, but mother hates the time to 
come when you leave her and go to school, for she’ll have 
no baby then. 

Child But, mother, I do so want to learn to read. 
Won’t you get me some story books for my birthday? 
I want to hurry and learn all about the Sandman, Mother 
Goose, the Three Bears and all those fairy people. Oh! 
Oh! I can hardly wait! 

Mother Yes, dear, but you must go to bed now. 
late. 

Child All right; sing me a sleepy song, please. O-oh! 
But I am going to school and learn to read all about my 
little friends of the story books. Won’t that be just 
g-r-a-n-d! Oh! Oh! (Falls asleep.) 


(Mother sings a lullaby. Slips out of room. Soft music.) 


Sandman 
I shut the children’s peepers—sh! 


It’s 


I guard the little sleepers—sh! 
For dearly do I love them—sh! 
And gladly watch above them—sh! 
And with my bag of sand 
By every little child I stand 
Till their eyelids close, 
Then sleep, children, sleep—sh, sh, sh! 
(Exit.) 
ScENE II 


(Book characters glide through quickly. Introduce Books.) 


Wolf Where are you going, Red Riding Hood? 

Red Riding Hood I am going to my poor, dear sick 
grandmother’s to take her something good to eat, and I 
must hurry, too. 

Wolf I know a shorter way. I'll beat her there and 
think what a nice dinner I shall have. (Evxit.) 

Puss in Boots Have you seen my dear, dear master? 

Robinson Crusoe Come, Friday, get your gun and let’s 
hunt for food! My! but it’s good to have some one around. 

Bow-wow and Mew-mew (Have cat and dog fight on stage.) 

Alice in Wonderland (Long neck. Just passes slowly by.) 

Billy Whiskers (Cuts up capers.) 

Little Black Sambo (Tells how many pancakes he has 
eaten and is still hungry.) 

Uncle Remus : (Tells negro story.) 

Peter Rabbit (Nibbles carrot.) 

Big-sized Bear (outside, loudly) Somebody has been 
sleeping in my bed! 

Middle-sized Bear (outside, not so loud) Somebody 
has been sleeping in my bed! 

Baby Bear Somebody has been sleeping in my bed, 
and here she is! (Chases Goldilocks across stage.) 

Auntie William Green Hill! William Green Hill! 
Come here this instant! 

William Oh! I’m coming! 


I’m coming! What are 
you all the time wanting me for? 


(Goes lazily across stage.) 
(M other Goose enters and remains until all characters go by.) 
(Music and rhyme outside.) 

(Mother Goose Characters glide by and “ act out” rhyme.) 


Old King Cole—Three Fiddlers. 
Jack and Jill. 

Humpty Dumpty. 

Jack Spratt and Wife. 

Simple Simon. 

Little Miss Muffet. 

Bo-Peep. 

Boy Blue. 

Jack Horner. 

Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star. 
Mary, Mary, Quite Contrary. 
Old Mother Hubbard. 

Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe. 


(All children enter, stand all around the shoe—quick music.) 


Fairy (enters) 
Now let us make an end of play, 
For work we have to do to-day, 
Of books this little earth child dreams, 
Let them come to her in streams; 
And may her wanderings with you 
Be pledges that her dreams come true. 


(Fairy leaves note—waves wand—changes children back 
into books. Exit.) 


(Continued on page 598) 
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A Real Indian Thanksgiving 


Amy M. Lougest 
Indian School, Yums, Arizona ‘ 


Foreword 


\ other teachers were already drilling and rehearsing 
for the annual Thanksgiving program, which meant so 

. much to the Indian children, but somehow, with 
fifty-eight first grade and beginning pupils—many of whom 
knew very little English as yet—I could not view the 
coming event very enthusiastically. My tiniest tots would 
sing a little motion song I had previously taught them, but 
my first grade was capable of doing something more, but 
what? ‘Music and motion. To find something simple 
enough for them, embodying these two principles, was not 
an easy. task. 

After spending many hours in a vain search through 
school magazines, dialogues, drill and song books, I was 
almost ready to give up in despair. True, I had found a 
simple Thanksgiving song and one pretty little Pilgrim 
cradle song. Then there was the ever adaptable “John 
Brown’s Little Indians” —but I wanted something different, 
something for real Indian boys and girls, something to show 
the friendly spirit of their ancestors toward the white men 
in the days of the first Pilgrim fathers. 

Then came the voice of inspiration: “Why not write it 
yourself? You know your pupils and what they can do.” 
So, with music and motion uppermost in my thoughts, hour 
after hour I sat writing until late into the night. The 
following exercise for Pilgrim maids and Indian boys was 
the result. 

It is a very elastic number, éasily lengthened or shortened. 
A more elaborate march and complicated drill would be very 
effective; however, for our little Indians, it was the very 
thing, for the Indian boy of to-day loves his bow and arrow 
as well as those of the yester-years; and I really think 
an Indian girl loves her doll better than the girls of any 
other nationality. So, with the tén boys dressed in native 
Indian costumes and the five girls dressed as Pilgrim 
mothers, holding each her little Priscilla, Love, Mercy, 
Faith or Patience, they were justly proud of themselves on 
the evening of the Thanksgiving program. 














Pilgrim Mothers and Five Little Indian Boys 


Pilgrim Maids and Indian Boys 


First Pilgrim Maid 
I am a little Pilgrim maid, 
I came from o’er the sea 
To worship with my parents dear 
The God of liberty. 


Second Pilgrim Maid 
I am a little Pilgrim, too, 
I like to run and play, 
But Indians prowl around our door 
With every passing day. 














Indian Boys and Pilgrim Maids (Indians, too) pose for their 
pictures on Campus of their Modern Boarding School. 


Third Pilgrim Maid (looking at second) 
Well, what of that? Just let them come; 
I'll tell you what to do; 
Sing a song—we are not afraid, 
For they are kind and true. 


Fourth Pilgrim Maid (sadly) 
I know God wants us to be brave, 
To do His will I’ve tried, 
But I have been so lonely here 
Since my dear mother died. 


Fifth Pilgrim Maid (looking at side door, from whence 
Indians enter) 
I see some Indians coming now, 
But they will never know | 
That even one of us was scared, 
For we'll be singing so. 


(All sing “ Pilgrim Cradle Song,” in “ Days We Celebrate.’’) 


Cradled on thy mother’s breast, 
Sleep, my weary babe, and rest, 
While the tall pines moaning sigh, 
And the surging waves dash high— 
Sleep, O sleep and rest. 


Chorus 
Lullaby, my own Priscilla, 
Loving mother guards you; 
Sleep thou, little Love and Mercy, 
Faith and Patience, too. 
Sleep, O sleep and rest, 
Sleep, O sleep and rest. 


Though the frost and snow are here, 

And the skies are gray and drear; 

Though the flowers have hid from sight 

And the song bird’s taken flight— 
Sleep, O sleep and rest. 


Mother’s heart is full of cheer, 
God has blest us through the year; 
Harvests are safe stored away 
And we'll keep Thanksgiving Day— 
Sleep, O sleep and rest. 
(Continued on page 604) 
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Little Pilgrim Mothers 
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Cra-dled on thy moth-er’s breast, Sleep, my wea-ry babe, and rest; While the tall pines moan - ing sigh, 
Though the snow and frost are here, And the skies are gray and drear; Though the flow-ers have hid from sight, 
Cuyorvus 





And the surg - ing waves dash high. Sleep, O, sleep and rest; Lul - la - by, my own Pris - cil - la, 
And the song - bird's tak - en flight. 





Lov-ing moth-er guards you; Sleep,thou, lit-tle Love, and Mer-cy, Faith and Ta-tience, too; Sleep, O, sleep and rest 


Mother’s heart is full of cheer, Harvest safe is stored away, 
God has blest us through the year. And we’ll keep Thanksgiving Day. — Chorus 


John Brown Had a Little Indian 


((Rounp) 





John Brown had a lit-tle In-dian, John Brown had a lit-tle In-dian, John Brown had a lit- tle In-dian 





One lit-tle In-dian boy. One lit - tle, two litt - le, three lit-tle In-dians, Four lit - tle five lit - tle, 





six lit- tle In - dians, Sev'n lit-tle, eight lit-tle, nine Jit-tle In-.dians, Ten lit-tle In-dian boys. 





Ten lit - tle, nine lit - tle, eight lit-tle In -dians, Sev’n lit-tle, six- lit - tle five lit-tle In - di ans, 





Four lit - tle, three lit - tle two - tle In - di *5, One lit- tle In - dian boy. 


Thanksgiving Song 


Mary. VAUGHAN 
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The ap-ples have been gath,- ered and piled in rud - dy heaps, And down a-mong the 
Thanks giv-ing day is com - ing, the glad Thanks - giv - ing day! We count the nights and 












grass-es _ the pur - ple as - tel sleeps We've brought the glos - sy deett 


or nuts from 
morn-ing that Slow- ly 9 gg ae we have a 












hill- sides far and near, And soon it will be com - ing, The glad day of the year! 
it at last is here, When _har- vests all are gath - ered, and win - ter days are _ near. 
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Ideas to Try 


Armistice Day 
Mary A. Holt 


They had a holiday on Armistice Day, of course; all 
well-regulated schools had it, but on the day after, Novem- 
ber the twelfth, the class, a second primary grade, made a 
lovely picture to help them remember about November 11, 
1918. They made these pictures and kept the best one up 
on the Exhibition Burlap for a long, long time. This is 
what they did: 

The teacher had little silk flags of the Allied Nations— 
Great Britain, France, Italy, Belgium and the United States. 
She also had paper flags, just as large as these, made out of 
drawing paper and crayolas. Next she passed to each child 
five oblongs of white drawing paper. The oblongs were 
2” by 3”. 

Going to the blackboard and using colored chalk, she 
drew a United States flag. Then the children took one of 
the oblongs of white paper and with crayolas they colored 
the United States flag. They did that first because it was 
their very own flag. Next the teacher colored on the board 
the flag of Great Britain. The children all made, with 
crayolas and the oblongs of paper, flags of Great Britain. 
They kept this up until each child had colored the five flags. 

Then each child arranged his flags at the top of a large 
sheet of tablet paper, having watched the teacher arrange 
hers on a large piece of paper or on a part of the blackboard. 
Then for their writing lesson, they wrote under the flags: 
“Peace is here. They have stopped the war. November 
11, 19, 18, is Armistice Day. Thank God for peace!” 

After all the papers were finished, the teacher found the 
five best ones and let each little person make, on a large 
piece of paper, one of the five flags. These were pasted up 
on the school bulletin board out in the main hall and stayed 
up for the rest of the month. 

This Armistice Day project can be used very successfully 
in all of the grades. The larger the children, the smaller 
the flags they can make for the decoration of their papers. 
On these papers, the primary grades can copy appropriate 
sentences or a stanza of a peace poem. In the higher grades 
the children can write an original story about Armistice 
Day or Peace. Also they can memorize a Peace poem and 
write it on November the tenth or twelfth. 

Another interesting thing that can be done is to make a 
booklet with the five flags decorating the cover. On the 
inside, a page can be devoted to each nation’s flag and 
something about the nation. At the end of the book, there 
could be some original work on the subject of Peace. 

When the flags are pasted on the white paper and the 
sheet then mounted on black and arranged in a border 
somewhere in the room, the result is a lovely decoration. 





Devices for Securing Accuracy 
in Arithmetic 
Elizabeth Brown 


NE of the most glaring faults in our schools to-day 
is the careless work our pupils are doing in arith- 
metic. It is not that they do not know how to per- 

form the problems, but they rush through their work in 
such a hurried way that it matters not to them whether 
their mark is an “eighty” or a “forty.” 

During the last year, I have realized that vigorous meas- 
ures must be taken to “bring up” the work. Careful 
teaching and calling attention to mistakes brought very 
little improvement, so I determined to work up a contest 
between the girls and the boys. The first one brought such 


very good results that I worked up others which my fellow- 
teachers may be glad to make use of. 

I plan to use “The Football Contest” during the months 
of September, October and November; ‘“‘The Ladder Con- 
test” during the months of December and January; “The 
Wheel Contest” during the months of February and March; 
and “The Baseball Contest” during the months of April, 
May and June. 


Football Contest 
SCORE 


Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs. Fri. Total 


slelilele | 2 


Harvard—Girls (in red) 
Yale—Boys (in blue) 





Harvard 
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Where it will not interfere with other work, arrange a 
football field and score board on the blackboard. ) 

At the end of each lesson (when the papers are corrected) 
have the girls find their average (as a whole) and the boys 
theirs. The team having the highest average may have 
the football drawn on the line (or between the lines) to show 
their standing. For instance, if the girls’ average is ninety, 
it will be drawn halfway between the eighty and one hundred 
lines on the Harvard side. Draw the Harvard football with 
crimson crayon and the Yale football with blue crayon. 

Keep the score. If the average is between 90 and 100, 
count this as a Touchdown (6). If between 80 and 90, a 
Field Goal (4). If between 70 and 80, a Goal (1). 


The Ladder Contest 


- Have two ladders drawn on the board—one for the girls 
and one for the boys. 

A red star will show Monday’s average; a yellow star, 
Tuesday’s average; a green star, Wednesday’s average; a 
a blue star, Thursday’s average; a violet star, Friday’s 
average. 


The Wheel Contest 


In this contest have two wheels, one (red) for the girls 
and one (blue) for the boys, drawn on the board. Just 
before school closes, at the end of the afternoon session, 
indicate with arrows the averages for the day. 
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The Baseball Contest 


Have a baseball diamond and a score board drawn on the 
blackboard. When the averages are found at the end of 
the afternoon session, the team having the highest average 
has the baseball (with the name beside it) drawn on the base 
or between the bases, showing their standing. 

§ Keep the score. If the average is between 90 and: 100, 
this counts a home run (4). If between 80 and 90, a score 
of 2. If between 60 and 70, a score of 1. 

These contests keep the interest running high. Ifa team 
fails one week, it has an equal chance to win the next. 

Interest, enthusiasm, and “pep” will no longer belacking, 
and the standard of the class wi!l be brought up. 


SCORE 


Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs. Fri. Total 








|Giants | 3 | 1 | 3 3 | 12 
|Yankees} 2 | 1 | 4 | 3 | 4 | 14 





Giants—Girls 
Yankees—Boys 





GIANTS 





A Co-operative Story 


Carrie L. Granger 
(Grades III and IV) 


PART of the November work was to write a story 

about the Pilgrims. The children made believe 

they were Pilgrim boys and girls, and decided to write 
a story of their early life in America. The girls chose the 
name Ruth Endicott and the boys, John Bradford. 

This was a co-operative story. Instead of each writing 
his own story, all worked together giving sentences and 
suggestions, and the accepted sentences were written on 
the board. Then each child copied the story. Suggestions 
were sometimes given by the teacher and questions asked, 
such as, “How do you think we ought to begin our story?” 
“Hadn’t you better tell something about how your people 
were treated in England?” ‘Why do you think a little of 
their life in England should be included in your story?” 
“What do you think your next paragraph should tell about?” 
“What would you expect your fathers and mothers to do 
soon after they landed in America?” “Why did Samoset 
surprise you?” “What do you think some of you might 
have been tempted to do that long, cold winter?” “Do 
you think that is an important fact to tell in a short story?” 
“T’ll tell another reason why they left Holland.” 

When the chosen sentence had been given, the teacher 
wrote it on the board. As she wrote, the children, in turn, 
spelled the words. They tried to see if they could spell 
them before she had time to write them down. This made 
a little race and added a little extra enthusiasm. It was 
also a good memory test to see who could remember the 
sentence correctly. ; 

Each child’s story was illustrated by hektographed pic- 
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tures, which the children colored. The covers for the 


stories showed a Pilgrim man and woman saying grace at 
table. 


The completed stories read as follows: 


A Story of the Pilgrims 
Written in 1622 


By Ruts Enpicotr (Girls) 
or 


By Joun Braprorp (Boys) 


I am a little Pilgrim girl. Two years ago we came to 
America. My father and mother used to live in England. 
I was born in Holland. 

In England, King James was not kind to our people. 
He wanted everybody to go to his church. Some of the 
people did not want to. He told them that he would burn 
their houses and put them in prison if they did not do as 
he said.” So some of them went to Holland. There they 
could worship God as they thought best. 

Holland seemed queer to us. The Dutch children wore 
wooden shoes. The gir’s wore white caps and the boys 
had big, baggy trousers. Holland is a low country. The 
windmills keep the water from overflowing the land. The 
people build banks of earth called dikes, to keep the sea out. 
One thing I liked in Holland was the pretty flowers. We 
saw whole fields of red, yellow and orange tulips. 

I liked Holland very much, but we did not stay there. 
Our fathers and mothers were afraid that we would grow to 
be like the Dutch children, and forget the good old English 
customs. They heard of a country far across the sea, called 
America, where we could have the kind of a church we 
wanted. So they decided to leave Holland and go to 
America. About a hundred of us went. 

We came in a big boat called the Mayflower. It was a 
sail-boat. We had a long, rough voyage across the Atlantic. 
We were very glad to see land once more. It was very cold 
when we landed on Plymouth Rock, on December 21, 1620. 

For a while we stayed on the ship. As soon as they could, 
the men cut down trees and built log cabins for us to 
live in’ 

We found some strange people living here. 
called Indians. They have red skin and long, straight 
black hair. The Indians live by hunting and fishing. They 
use bows and arrows to shoot with. They go fishing in 
birch-bark canoes. An Indian mother is called a squaw. 
The squaws do most of the work, while the men go hunting 
and fishing. An Indian baby is called a papoose. Some- 
times his mother carries him on her back and sometimes 
she hangs his funny cradle on a tree. 

We were afraid of the Indians and our fathers even had 
to carry their guns to church with them. Some of the 
Indians were very friendly though. Squanto, Samoset and 
Massasoit were good friends of ours. 

One day an Indian came into our settlement. He sur- 
prised us very much by saying, “Welcome, Englishmen!”’ 
His name was Samoset. 

We had a long, cold winter and many were sick and died. 
I think our people were very brave to stay here and not go 
back to England. Captain Miles Standish and Priscilla 
helped to take care of the sick people. 

When spring came, the men planted corn and other 
things to eat. The Indians showed them how to plant 
corn. The crops grew well that summer and in the fall 
we had a good harvest. 

We wanted to thank God for it. So we had a Thanks- 
giving party and invited the Indians to come and have 
dinner with us. We had wild turkey and other good things 
to eat. In the morning we went to church. We shall 
never forget our first Thanksgiving Day. We are going to 
have one every year. 


They are 
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Kindergarten Toys 


Johanna Holm, Indiana 


Theabove illustration is from a photograph of a group 
of? children, with toys made in the kindergarten. The 
wheels were furnished by the Manual Training Department. 
Cigar boxes and grape baskets were utilized for wagon 
boxes. The wheels were fastened on with iron rivets, which 
are very inexpensive. Just a tap of the hammer clinches 
these and is a very simple process which any child can 
accomplish. The handles were nailed on and some it was 
necessary to screw on, as the lumber in the boxes was too 
frail to stand hammering. The boys made wheelbarrows 
and the girls made doll carriages from grape-baskets and 
go-carts from cigar-boxes. 





A First Lesson in Written 
Composition 
Isabel M. Blake, New Hampshire 


When shall we begin written composition? Not -until 
most of the children in Grade II can build up really inter- 
esting three-to-five-sentence oral compositions are they 
ready for this work. By this time, also, they will have 
acquired some facility in penmanship, and a sufficiently 
wide vocabulary. 

The first lessons sometimes give trouble. So far the 
children have only copied sentences from the blackboard. 
Copying sentences is not composition. How shall we make 
transition? Here is a plan that has been found successful. 

The teacher arranges on her table a number of attractive 
toys. She discusses their color and general appearance 
with the class. She allows the children to handle and 
manipulate them, and at last asks each child of the group 
which toy he likes best. The children answer one by one, 
using a complete sentence. Of course, if the group is a 
large one, only a few need answer, while the rest may be 
asked for a show of hands. 


Teacher Do you know any word that may be used in 
place of “I like best”? 

Mary Favorite. (The teacher may have to tell the 
class this word, but in the demonstration of the lesson, it is 
not necessary.) 

Teacher Yes, this is the word. (Writes it on the board 
and asks members of the class to pronounce it.) 

The teacher then asks one or two of the children to tell 
which of the toys on the table is the favorite one. She 
then covers them with a cloth. 

Teacher Now, I want each one to think of all the toys 
he or she has at home. Which is your favorite, Jennie? 

Jennie My dolly is my favorite. 

Teacher Which of your toys do you like best, Charlie? 

Charlie I like my baseball best. 

Alexander I haven’t any toys. I had a gun once. 

Teacher And did you like your gun? 

Alexander Yes. 


Teacher Then you may call that toy your favorite. 
We are going to write a composition and the title will be: 


MY FAVORITE TOY 


(Teacher writes it on the blackboard. Pupils copy on 
sheets which have been passed out, taking care_to put the 
title in the middle of the first line.) 


Teacher Again, what do we mean by My Favorite Toy? 

Johnnie ‘The one I like best. 

(Teacher writes on board: I like my best.) 

Teacher ‘That will be the first sentence of the composi- 
tion, but I want each one of you to draw a picture of his 
or her favorite toy where I have left the blank. Then each 
of us will have a different composition. 


After the children have done this, the teacher writes 
again: I can play with my . 

The children again copy and fill the blank with a pictute. 
If any child cannot make the picture, let him try it on the 
blackboard and then copy it on the paper. 

The next day, the pupils may re-copy, substituting the 
names of the toys for the picture, and the specifically suitable 


verb for play. Each should read his composition to the 
class. 











Co-operation 
Lucy Church, Rhode Island 


In dealing with my twenty odd first grade Italians, | 
found the second grade children were continually asking, 
“May I help my brother when I’ve finished? In the 
long period followiug the noon hour, this permission becomes 
a1 incertive to effort. The clan spirit remains strong 
among these happy-hearted people and more work is done 
where the on2 helped is a near relation. Many times I 
have little backwarJ grovps of three or four in each corner, 
one of them learning the Stacy-Barnes phonic chart, another 
drilling on the forty-five arithmetical combinations, a third 
improving their penmanship, and a fourth stucdying flash- 
cards. 

Studying reading together for the sake of speed is a 
favorite device of my second grade. I give them weekly 
tests to see how many words they can read a minute. 
In arithmetic, some can learn a multiplication table a day 
and can drill their weaker brethren on the first half of it 
the following day and finish it the next. Of course they 
also can drill in skipping round the tables in class and do 
a page of multiplication examples at their seats. Most of 
my children are sub-normal and learn slowly, so I have 
much drill work to do myself. They learned to spell orally 
first, and now, by sitting together and hearing each other, 
after preparing the lesson by making it with letters and 
writing each word five times, they nearly all can learn to 
write the task correctly. Reiteration of words and forming 
sentences is particularly important with them, as they are 
possessed of a very narrow English vocabulary. None of 
these devices make a quiet schoolroom, but as soon as 
confusion arises, each must take his own seat, so order can 
instantly be obtained. 
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Puritans in England 


The Story of Thanksgiving’ on 
the Sand-Table 


Anne M. Halladay, Colorado 


In November each year I tried to make the story of our 
Puritan ancestors both interesting and impressive by 
seat work, and then building the story in concrete 
form upon the sand-table. In arranging the sand-table for 
the project, I divided the sand into three spaces of land, as 
shown in diagram given, (1) for England,(2) for Holland, (3) 
for America, and (4) stood for the sea. -We were fortunate 
enough to have glass with silver paper underneath, to repre- 
sent the sea, but the paper alone, or blue tissue paper, will 
serve as well. 

As a background for England, we put a row of the 
poplar trees. The front of the church we pasted upon a 
pasteboard box and placed the other figures as we progressed 
with the story. The king’s soldiers stood each side of the 
door, the king at the door, and using several groups of the 
Puritans, had them marching to church with the soldiers 
behind them to impress coercion. 

In Holland, we placed the windmill at the back, pasting 
it on a box for stability. Then we ran a little dike through 
the center, and placed the small boats along in the water. 
On one side of the dike was the pasture with the cows and 
the Dutch and Puritan children driving the geese together, 
while on the other side, we made a stone walk with tulips 
along it, and the dairy maid talking with the Puritan mother. 

On the sea between Holland and America, the Mayflower 
and other boats were placed, the one pattern being used for 
all three. The children brought twigs of pine for the forest 
in America, and we scattered the wigwams and the Indians 
through it. Nearer the shore, in a cleared space, stood t>e 
log cabins, pasted on smaller boxes. One stood for the 
little church, and the Pilgrims were going to church with 
their guns. A small rock was placed on the shore to repre- 
sent Plymouth Rock. I gave the larger patterns to the 
more careful children, and the rest were given out for seat 
work. 

















The King 














A Sand-Table Project 


(Continued from page 576) 


themselves in the playground. Each doll had a lighter 
pasted on the back, not to show above the head, but to 
extend quite two inches below the foot behind which they 
were pasted, so they could be sunken into the sand and 
made to stand up very nicely. This made a very pretty 
picture and if one chooses to use a magnifying glass, the 
little faces can be easily seen. After the term was over 
and the sand-table cleared for the February story, each 
little one was given his picture to take home with his own 
booklet. The booklets written by this special class, 2B, 
were most satisfactory. Aside from the many things they 
learned, the “stories” were well ararnged and the pen- 
manship was unusually good. They were four months 
writing the booklets, for very few were equal to any written 
work in September, so really only got started well in October. 
All stories were nicely bound with pretty cardboard covers 
tied together with colored wool, and a very proud little 
company took them home. 
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“Bobby’s Friends” as Supplementary Reading 


Frances Clausen, Pennsylvania 


This story is suitable for November study of Indian life, to the class for appreciation (also information in this case), 
having just enough reference to Indian customs for a first and then the story may be reproduced and also dramatized, 


grade to assimilate. 
The story is used as the previous stories, being first read 


Supplementary Reading Cards 


if desired. 
The story is divided into five parts for five board lessons. 























¥-CLAUSEN: 











Sly Fox let Bobby put on his new suit. 

















Bobby got on 


the pony’s 


ts back. 

















If the regular work of the program forbids 
the reading of the story as a whole, the 
teacher may read it several times and then 
only use the cards, as the use of these will 
add greatly to the vocabulary of the class. 
There are twenty-five words used on the 
cards, many of them being review words 
however. 

The sentences at the bottom of each card 
are to be cut apart and “matched” with 
the words on the cards. It is better:to 
keep each card in a separate envelope 
numbered the same number. This pre- 
vents loss and confusion when they are 
being used. 


BOBBY’S FRIENDS 


Bobby was a dear little boy. 

He lived in the Far West where 
the Indians live. 

His mother had baby sister. 

His father had many cows and 
horses. 

But Bobby had no one to play 
with. 

One day he went into the 
woods. 

In the woods he came to‘ an 
Indian tent. 


An Indian man lived in the 
tent. 

The man was called Running 
Dog. 

He had a little boy called Sly 
Fox. 

Sly Fox let Bobby put on his 
new suit. 

Oh, how funny he looked! 

Bobby went to play with Sly 
Fox every day. 


One day Sly Fox said: 

“Come and I will show you 
my pony.” 

Bobby got on the pony’s back 
and he started to run. 

“Oh! Oh!” cried Bobby. “He 
will never stop running.” 

The young pony came back to 
the tent and Sly Fox laughed and 
laughed. 


One day Sly Fox’s mother 
said: 

“Who will help me plant some 
corn?” 
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“T will,” said Bobby. 
“T will,” said Sly Fox. 


So they planted the corn for 
the mother. 


The next day Sly Fox’s mother 
gave Bobby a cradle for his baby 
sister. 

_ Sly Fox’s baby sister hadj’one 
just like it. 

What a funny cradle it was! 


Sly Fox called his baby a 
pappoose. 

Her real name was “Little 
Red Hen.”’ 


What a funny name for a 
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What a funny 


cradle 


it was! 











baby! 


“Little Red Hen’s Cradle” 


For the cradle, take a piece of 3 by 6 brown construction 
paper and fold and cut as illustrated. It is the ordinary 
16-fold. 


The papoose has black hair and an orange face. The 
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Blanket Ta poose 








blanket is striped in gay colors. Paste papoose to a roll 
of cotton or tissue paper, place blanket over her and slip 
into cradle. Lace cradle with red string and put a piece 
of string through’ holes at top to hang up by. 





My Bulletin Board 


Elsie Briggs, California 


We felt the need of a bulletin board in my 1B room, 
and on looking through the basement, I found what prom- 
ised to be just the thing. 

It was a wooden case four feet by two feet, nine inches, 
and four inches deep, in which framed pictures had been 
shipped. 

I covered it neatly with light brown wrapping paper, 
pasting it smoothly on both sides, but not across the open- 
ing. It stands up nicely and has such a variety of uses. 
I thumb-tack the picture for the morning circle, language 





What a funny cradle it was! 


lesson or nature lesson on it. Wefalso use it to display 
children’s drawings, paper cuttings, etc. They love to 


bring in pictures for it and sometimes we have a collection 
filling both sides, illustrating some of our work. 

Within the crate I keep my charts always ready for use 
but never in the way. : : 
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The Dog that Saved the Bridge 


Along the edge of a grass-grown canal in Belgium a score 
of long-coated Belgian riflemen with a machine gun marched 
in half-sections. The deadly little weapon, mounted upon 
its two-wheeled toy carriage, was drawn by a pair of brindled 
dogs, mongrels, evidently, showing a dash of bull and a dash 
of retriever in their makeup. They were smaller than the 
dogs usually chosen by the Belgians for such service, but 
they were strong and eager to do. 

The little band of men kept close under the trees as they 
went, lest some far-scouting aeroplane should catch sight 
of them. Soon they came to an old bridge. Here they 
began hastily entrenching themselves, where they could 
best command the approaches from the other side. 

The neglected, almost forgotten old bridge had suddenly 
leaped into importance. Re-inforcements for the sore-pressed 
division of the southeast were being sent around by the 
north of the canal, and were to cross by this bridge, and 
these men had been sent forward to guard it at all costs 
against any roving bands of Germans, who might take it 
into their heads to blow it up. 

For perhaps an hour the men lay concealed, when an 
aeroplane came into view, darting up from a little south of 
west. Evidently the Germans also knew of the old bridge 
and, in their eyes, too, it had suddenly acquired importance. 

Flying at a height of only five or six hundred yards, the 
aeroplane came steadily towards them. As concealment 
was no longer possible, the Belgians opened fire upon it 
as soon as it came within range. It was hit several times, 
but neither the pilot nor any vital portion of the machinery 
was injured. It made haste, however, to rise and swerve 
swiftly away from so hot a neighborhood. 

“That cooks our goose,” snapped one of, the riflemen. 
“Their guns will be dead onto us in ten minutes’ time.” 

“T think not,” said the young lieutenant. “They want 
the bridge, so they are not going to shell it. But I can tell 
you what will be onto us in less than half an hour, and that 
is—half a battalion or so. We must get word back, quickly, 
to headquarters.” 

“T’ll go, lieutenant,” said one of the men. 

“No, -you’d never get through. The Germans are all 
over the place by now. Besides, if you did get through, it 
would be too late. Weshall have to send one of the dogs.” 

“Better send them both, lieutenant,” said Jan Stien, 
the big Fleming who had charge of the dogs, unharnessing 
them as he spoke. ‘“Leo’s the cleverest, and he’ll get the 
message straight, but his heart won’t be in it, unless Dirck 
goes with him. They are like twins, you know. Besides 
two dogs will seem to be merely playing, while one would be 
sure to be taken for a dispatch dog.” ; 

“All right,” said the young lieutenant. ‘Two strings 
to our bow.” 

He made a duplicate of his dispatch and fastened one 
under the collar of each dog. Then Jan Stien spoke a few 
words, emphatically, in Flemish to Leo. Leo watched his 
lips eagerly, then whined and wagged his tail, as if to show 
that he understood. Then Jan spoke to Dirck, only slower, 
and with more emphasis. Dirck watched his lips anxiously, 
and then looked inquiringly at Leo to see if he understood. 
Dirck was almost furiously willing, but slower to catch the 
idea than Leo. So Jan tried again, speaking slower and 
with more emphasis, at the same time waving his arm 
towards the roofs of the little village they had left, for well 
had he learned the lesson that with dispatch dogs, under 
such circumstances, one has to take time, even though the 
skies fall. And all this time the young lieutenant fumed 
behind him, but, at last, Dirck’s grin widened, his tail 
wagged violently, and his low whine turned into a short, 
sharp bark of elation. 

“He’s got it! Dirck’s got it!” cried Jan Stien, “and 
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now nothing can put it out of his head until he has turned 
the trick.” 

Side by side the two dogs dashed off through the long 
grass at the edge of the dyke. Soon they struck across the 
meadows toward the hottest of the firing. Two Germans, 
off to the right, caught sight of them, and a bullet whined 
complainingly over them. The German who had not fired 
rebuked his companion for a waste of ammunition. 


“They’re just a couple of pups larking around. Did you 
think they were Red Cross?” 

“T thought they might be,” replied the other. 

“Well, they’re not.” And the two rode on. 


At the sound of the passing bullet the two dogs crouched, 
but when it was not repeated, they sprang up and con- 
tinued their journey. Ten minutes more and they ran 
into the zone of fire. Bullets hummed waspishly overhead, 
but after a moment’s hesitation the dogs raced on, flattening 
their bodies close against the earth. 

And now they left the tall grass lands and ran into a 
naked, sunburnt stubble-field. As they crossed this perilous . 
open space, the battle deepened above them. Bullets 
struck with a vicious spat close to the runners’ heels. A 
shrapnel shell burst overhead with a shattering roar. Both 
dogs crouched, quivering, and with their powerful fore- 
paws attacked the stubble, making the dry earth fly, as if 
they were trying to dig out a badger. In half a minute, 
each dog had a burrow deep enough to shelter him, when 
another shrapnel shell burst overhead, only farther away 
then before. Leo watched where the little spurts of dust 
arose, and, seeing that they were well behind him, he scram- 
bled out of his burrow and raced on down the field, yelping 
for Dirck to follow, and Dirck was at his heels in half a 
second. 

The tiny, canal-side village, which was the goal of these 
two devoted messengers, was now but half a mile away and 
straight ahead. But the sight of the two dogs racing so 
desperately towards it had caught the attention of both 
sides. There was no longer any question as to which side 
they belonged, and no question as to whether they were 
dispatch dogs. The German bullets began to lash the 
ground like hail all about them. Leo, true to his instincts, 
paused, and again began to dig himself in. In half a 
minute he would have had his shelter, only a German sharp- 
shooter got the range of him exactly. A bullet crashed 
into his wise little brain, and he fell, with his muzzle between 
his fore-paws, into his half-dug burrow. 

But Dirck, for once, refused to follow his leader’s ex- 
ample. His goal was too near. He heard the familiar 
voices. He saw the familiar uniforms. The Belgians 
yelled and cheered, and poured a concentrated fire into 
that portion of the German line which was attacking the 
dogs. Dirck raced on. Bullets fell behind him and before 
him, and on either side, but not one touched him. He knew 
nothing of them. He only knew that his lines were straight 
ahead, and that he must reach them. 

Fifty yards from his goal he fell, his hind leg shattered 
by a bullet, but he was up again, almost instantly, and 
hobbled forward, trailing the mangled limb. But as he 
fell, a score of Belgian riflemen leaped from the trenches and 
ran forth to rescue him. Three men fell on the way out. 
Six fell on the way back, but Dirck, whining and licking his 
rescuer’s hands, was carried to safety behind the high stone 
walls of the inn yard. 

An orderly drew the message from under Dirck’s collar, 
and handed it, with a word of explanation, to the General. 
The General glanced at it, looked at the time on it, then 
at his watch, and gave hurried commands that strong re- 
inforcements be sent forward to the old bridge. Then he 
turned to Dirck, who was having his leg dressed by the 
orderly, and said: . 

“That dog has saved us the bridge to-day, and ghe’s 
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saved us just three regiments of men. See that he is well 
looked after and cured as soon as possible, for he is what 
I call a good soldier.”—C. D. Roberts 


Failing te locate headquarters for permission to print this story, 
which appeared in the National Sunday Magazine about ten years 
ago, I am printing this adaptation, knowing well that the author and 
the publishers would be glad to know that the story was to be used 
on Armistice Day. A. L. M. 





The Grateful Indian 


OHN and Jean Grafton were not allowed to go far from 
the little log cabin that stood on the edge of the settle- 
ment, but on this particular spring day the wood was 

more alluring than usual with its star-eyed anemones and 
fragrant spring beauties. Before they realized it they had 
sirayed farther from home than they had ever gone before. 

Looking up from her play, Jean saw an Indian squaw 
approaching with a papoose upon her back. Jean was 
frightened and ran to her brother’s side, but he re-assured 
her by saying, “Never fear, little sister, I will take care of 
you.” They were brave words, but they came from trem- 
bling lips, for John, too, was frightened. 

As the squaw drew near, they heard the fretful wailing 
of a papoose and saw the worried expression upon the 
squaw’s face. So John took courage and said, ‘What is 
the matter?” 

“Papoose sick—long time,” sighed the Indian mother. 

“If you will follow us, we will take you to our mother, 
and she will make your baby well,” said John, with many 
signs and gestures. 

The squaw at last seemed to understand, but still she 
hesitated. But the pitiful whimpering of the papoose 
seemed to help her decide what to do, for she motioned 
that she would follow. 

John and Jean joyfully led the way through the sweet- 
smelling spring forest, unti] they came at Jast to the edge 
of the clearing, where stood their home. 

Mrs. Grafton had become uneasy and was just putting 
on her sun-bonnet to come to look for them. She came 
down the path to meet them, and John excitedly explained 
the presence of the Indian squaw. Mother Grafton took 
the papoose into the house, where she gave it some medicine. 
The squaw stood stolidly, watching with bright, beady eyes. 
Presently the papoose became quiet and fell asleep in Mrs* 
Grafton’sarms. Then the squaw took her baby and plodded 
away down the forest path. 

But the next day she returned and, bobbing her head to 
show she was grateful, said, “Papoose better.” Mrs. 
Grafton, smiling, took the baby again. This time she 
bathed him, put clean clothing on him and gave him more 
medicine. The poor little papoose fairly cooed with 
delight. When the squaw at last put him in his basket 
on her back and went down the path, the baby smiled and 
nodded drowsily. 

After awhile the papoose was entirely well and the 
Indian woman came no more. 

The pleasant summer wore on. The white people were 
busy with their crops and their harvest until, at last, winter 
came upon them all at once. It was a hard, cold winter 
and there was much suffering among the good people of the 
little colony. The deep snow covered everything and biting 
winds seemed to blow through every crevice. 

Thanksgiving came. The Graftons began to prepare 
for the festivities of the day. Mrs. Grafton cut up the 
pumpkin for pies and put it on the fire to cook. Then she 
looked into the molasses jug. Not a drop of molasses 
there! “Oh, my! what shaJl we do? There is no molasses 
to make the pies!’”’ she exclaimed in dismay. Now, John 
knew that it simply would be no Thanksgiving at all 
without pumpkin pies, so he said, “I will go to the store 
for some, mother.” 

Mrs. Grafton was thoughtful for a moment, for the way 
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to the store Jed through a patch of forest and the path 
John would have to follow was a path traveled only by 
themselves. But she knew John was a capable boy and 
that he was sure of the way, so she consented. 

He put on his coat and cap, wound his long red scarf 
about his neck and ran off through the wood with the 
empty jug. Now the jug was quite heavy and the way 
was long, so it was very late when he reached the store. 
The jug was filled quickly, however, and he started home. 
As he entered the forest, it began to snow. It was not 
long before the path was covered. Poor John became 
bewildered and took the wrong turn. He saw his mistake 
by the unfamiliar objects about him, so he tried to go 
back. But this only served to tangle him up the more 
and soon he was hopelessly lost. 

John Grafton was a brave boy, but it was growing dark 
and he became frightened and discouraged. The jug was 
very heavy and his fingers became numb from holding it. 
He was cold and hungry, so he did just what you or I 
would have done. He sat right down in the snow and 
began to cry. 

“Why little boy cry?” exclaimed a deep voice, and 
John, looking up, saw towering above him in the gloom 
of the on-coming night, an Indian with a gun over his 
shoulder. 

Now John was thoroughly frightened, but he was already 
so miserable that one Indian, more or less, couldn’t make 
him more unhappy. He managed to gulp through his 
tears “I’m lost. Please take me home.” 

The Indian grunted, then picked up John, jug and all, 
and carried him to a large clearing. But it was not the 
clearing where the boy’s log cabin stood. Instead there 
were several wigwams in the large open space. In the 
center a camp-fire burned, and many red men there were 
sitting about it. 

When the Indians saw John struggling in the arms of his 
captor, several of them came running to meet them. 
They leered at him, pulled his red scarf from his neck, 
danced about and made strange, weird noises. 

Poor John! He thought this was the end. He would 
never see his mother again! Still carrying him, the Indian 
strode up to a small fire in front of one of the wigwams 
where a squaw sat, with a papoose in her arms. As soon 
as she saw John, she began to jabber excitedly to the 
brave. At last he grunted and smiled, and then, lifting 
John and his jug of molasses to his shoulder, he tramped off 
through the snow-drifts towards John’s home. 

They had only the light of the moon to see by, but the 
silent Indian seemed to be sure of the way and presently 
through the trees John saw the light in the window of the 
log cabin. 

When Mrs. Grafton, who was anxiously watching for 
John, saw them coming, she opened the door to greet 
them. Setting the boy down on the step the Indian said, 
“My squaw and my papoose you helped last summer. 
Me have thanksgiving here!’”’ And touching his breast, 
the Indian stalked back into the shadows of the forest and 
disappeared.—Expanded by Helen Replogle 





The Wee Hare and the Red 
Fire 

Once upon a time there was a wise Wee Hare who knew 
how to run fast when Man came by. He knew how to hide 
when Dog was near, and when he saw the dark spot in the 
sky that Hawk made, how fast he did jump to his Maa ma! 
But Wee Hare did not like to go out and run and jump and 
play in the sun. 

“I do not want to run and jump and play in the sun. 
I want to run far, far in the woods, and find the red bush. 
It is good for me to eat, I know,” he said. 

“It is Fire,” said his Mamma. “Only Mancan make it, 
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and itiis not good for you. It can burn and hurt. You 
may eat the good food that you find near our home,”’ and 
she bit his ear for a kiss. 

“T do not want to eat the good food that I can see here. 
I want to do just as I like. I want to pick up the red food 
from the red bush. I know it is like the buds in the warm 
time.” 

“Hush!” said Papa Hare, very low and deep. “You 
are not good. When you are good, and the moon is high 
in the sky, and it is just like day, I will take you far in the 
wood, and you may run and jump and play and eat the 
food that is best for you.” 

“T do not want to go out in the wood, and run and jump 
and play when the moon is high in the sky. I want to eat 
the red buds from the red bush,” said the Wee Hare. 

“Shut your eyes and put your ears down, and take your 
nap,” saidhis Mamma. “Youare too tiny to go away from 
me. Now, hush! do not say one more word. The red 
bush is the Red Fire. It can hurt and burn. Man has it, 
and Dog is with man. They can hurt you, and if you run 
too far in the wood, the snow may come and bury you. 
Shut your eyes, and put down your ears, and take your 
nap.” 

It was noon; the sun was high in the sky. 

Good Papa Hare took his nap, and Ma ma Hare took her 
na~. The Wee Hare shut his eyes, and put his ears down, 
but he took no nap. By and by, he went out of the door, 
and ran and ran till he came to the wood. Then he ran 
and ran in the wood, but he did not come to the Red Fire, 
and he ran and ran and ran till his feet were sore, and he 
was not able to run any more, and no Red Fire did he see. 
He lay down to rest in a bush, and very soon his eyes were 
shut, and he did not see or hear, for it was long past the 
hour for his nap. When he woke Snow lay on all the open 
ways of the wood. The Wee Hare gave a leap from his 
bush, for he knew that Snow can grow deep and deep, and 
a wee hare cannot walk in it. How he did wish he was at 
home! 

The sun was far down in the west, and its last rays lay 
on the snow. Step, step, step, went the lame Wee Hare 
in the cold Snow. He went back into the wood to try to 
find his way home. It grew gray, and it grew dark, and 
Snow grew so deep that the Wee Hare had hard work to 
walk. Then Wind came. It was so cold, and it blew him 
out of the path, and how he did wish he was at home! 
Step, step, step, in the Snow he went. The Wind blew 
more and more. 

“T cannot walk; my feet are too lame,” said the Wee 
Hare; and just then he saw the Red Fire! It grew in the 
path at the wood, and by it sat Man and Dog. Oh, how 
the Wee Hare felt! His nose grew hot, and his ears’ grew 
cold, and he was not able to move. Then Dog said: 
“Wow!” and put his ears up, but Man said, “Lie down!” 
and Dog lay down by the Red Fire. The Wee Hare went 
into a tiny, tiny hole in a tree, and sat on his feet to warm 
them. He saw the Red Fire. He did not like to see it. 
Man and Dog did not let it come too near them, and he 
saw them keep away from the Red Fire. 

“They fear it, too,” said the Wee Hare. “It is not good 
for me. I must take care or it will come and hurt me.” 
He sat on his cold feet, and did not dare to take a nap. 

By and by Man put Snow over the Red Fire, and he and 
Dog went away, and the Wee Hare went step, step, step, 
in the snow—soft, soft, for fear. 

“T wish I had been good,” said the Wee Hare; and Wind 
and Snow were able to hear, and they felt sad for a wee hare. 

“We will help him,” they said, but soft and low, so he 
did not hear. The Moon came up high in the sky, till it 
was just like day, and it grew very cold. Snow grew hard 
astice in the cold, and Wee Hare did not sink in it any more. 
Wind did not blow so hard. It came back of Wee Hare 
now, push, push, push, to help the Wee Hare over the Snow. 
How fast he went—hop, skip, and jump! Soon he came 
to his home. How glad he was! He went in and lay down 
by his Mamma. 
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“T have not been good, Mamma,” he said, very low in 
her ear. 

“Be good now, then,” his Mamma said, and he did not 
know how glad she was to have him back. 

“T want to be good,” said the Wee Hare; and he shut 
his eyes, and put his ears down, and they all took a nap till 
dawn came.—A. L. Sykes (Anne Schutze) 


(Printed through the courteous permission of Little, Brown & Com- 
pany, who publish the book, “Tiny Hare and His Friends,” by 
A. L. Sykes, in which this story is found.) 





The Cuckoo Clock 
A. L. M. 


In our front hall is a nice brown clock, 
With fancy woodwork all on top, 
And ’way up high beneath the eaves, 
Among the berries and the leaves, 
Lives a bird of blue 
With a song so true 
And all he sings is just “Cuckoo!” 


He never fails to sing “Cuckoo! 
Cuckoo! Cuckoo!” the whole day through; 
And when at night the house is still, 
He calls the hours out with a will: 
And when I’m bad 
He seems so sad, 
And whispers low, “Cuckoo! Cuckoo!” 


He tells me when to rise at morn, 
He tells me when to hoe the corn, 
He tells me when ’tis time to eat, 
And also when ’tis time to sleep. 
I just don’t know 
What I would do 
Without that bird and his “Cuckoo!” 





The Runaway Cuckoo 


Helen Saegar Replogle 
(Book rights reserved) 


“Tick-tock! Tick-tock! Tick-tock!” clicked the little 
brown clock on the wall. 

“Tell-the-hour! Tell-the-hour! Tell-the-hour!” whis- 
pered the minutes as they moved the carved hands around 
the clock’s brown face. 

“Whir-r-r-r-r!””. said the wheels as they moved to open 
the square door at the top of the clock where the cuckoo 
spent so many dreary hours. 

“Cuckoo! Cuckoo! Cuckoo!” plaintively sang the 
meek little bird that appeared on the porch before the 
square door. 

Then he hesitated a moment before returning to his 
dark cage and looked about the room. Of course the square 
door couldn’t close as long as he stood there, and since such 
an interruption of the brown clock’s routine had never 
occurred before, it held up its carved hands in amazement 
and stopped—dead still! 

“How amusing!” exclaimed the cuckoo. “I’ve longed 
to fly away into the cool, mossy woods and always thought 
I had to do just as those noisy minutes said. Now my 
chance has come.” So, spreading his wings, he flew straight 
through an open window into the cool, mossy woods he 
loved. 

At first he was a bit awkward and clumsy, for after being 
shut up in the clock so long, he found it very hard to fly. 
But he had a wonderful time among the flowers and butter- 
flies for a while. 
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After a few weeks of happiness, he noticed there were no 
more flowers and no more butterflies. The nights were so 
cold he had to ruffle up his feathers to keep warm. At last 
even the friendly sun seemed to turn a cold shoulder toward 
him and one day some big, fleecy, white flakes of snow 
tumbled down from a leaden sky. 

“Cuckoo! Cuckoo! Cuckoo!” he tried to say bravely, 
but there was a little sob at the end of each call, for he was 
thinking of the brown clock and warm home he had deserted. 

Presently he flew back to the window ledge and peeped 
in at the little brown clock. There it hung on the wall 
with the square door wide open. At that moment some one 
threw open the window and the grateful cuckoo flew straight 
through and right into his own little home again. 

“Tick-tock! Tick-tock! Tick-tock!” joyfully said the 
little brown clock again. 

“Tell-the-hour! Tell-the-hour! Tell-the-hour!” chat- 
tered the merry minutes as they chased the carved hands 
around the little clock’s brown face. 

“Whir-r-r-r!”” spun the wheels as they opened the square 
door. 

“Cuckoo! Cuckoo! Cuckoo!” sang the happy bird, 
so loudly that the children in the nursery stopped playing 
and clapped their hands, so delighted were they to have 
him back again. 





All the Fun’s in Growing 


Julia A. Mills 

(Book rights reserved) 
The big, round, shiny moon looked down upon the corn- 
field, and there in the corner, among the yellow corn-stalks, 


he saw something that made him start and blink his eyes 
and look again. He was sure that there was some mistake. 
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It couldn’t be his shadow, because there wasn’t any water. 
He had often seen his reflection in the stream, but this was 
a corn-field. Yet there it was, looking up at him and as 
like him as it could be. 

He stared so hard that the yellow pumpkin, feeling the 
moonbeams upon her, looked up to see what was the 
matter, and there was the moon gazing at her. 

“Hello, Mr. Moon!” laughed the pumpkin. “I’ve 
been watching you for ever so long. I have seen you grow 
from a mere streak to a big, round, yellow moon. Then 
I have seen you grow smaller and smaller, until there is 
nothing left of you at all. Why don’t you stay big the 
way I do. I never grow less, and I have seen a big, round, 
yellow pumpkin for ever so long.” 

The moon winked one eye and then the other. “So 
you are a pumpkin, are you? I know all about you. 
Oh, silly Pumpkin! don’t you know that it is no fun at all 
to be so big? All the fun’s in growing. I grow smaller 
and then I grow larger, but I never stop growing. Now, 
you’ve been big for ever so long, but some day you will be 
cut from the vine and made into pumpkin pie, and that 
will be the end of you. Just you wait until Thanksgiving 
and you’ll see where you will be.” 

“Thanksgiving!”” cried the pumpkin. “I remember¢a 
little song that my mother used to sing about Thanksgiving. 
It went something like this: 

“* Grow, little pumpkin, on your vine, 
Grow till you’re big and yellow and fine: 
Thanksgiving’s coming, so never you sigh, . 
For sume day they’ll cook you for Thanksgiving pie! 


“Thanksgiving must have been nice or mother wouldn’t 
have sung about it.” wt lle 
“Of course,’”’ answered the moon, “Thanksgiving is nice, 
but when you are made into pie, that will be the end of you.” 
(Continued on page 597) 
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CHARACTERS 
Pilgrim Maid with a pan of grain 


Pilgrim Boy coming from the barn with a pail on his arm 
A turkey, a rooster, a hen, geese, ducks and chicks 


SCENE I 


(The farm-yard on a morning in November. 
Maid is feeding her flock, while the Pilgrim Boy looks on.) 


Boy Which of these is for our Thanksgiving feast? 


(The Maid points to the turkey.) 


Boy (walking up to the turkey) 
So you are the prize 
We eat with pumpkin pies? 
Do not get any thinner 
And you’ll make a good dinner. 


(The turkey struts in and out among the others.) 


Turkey Gobble! Gobble! Gobble! 
Maid 


You won't feel so gay 

Next Thanksgiving Day, 

When we put you in the roaster, 
You fine, big boaster! 


(Maid and Boy pass on into the house.) 


Turkey 
Gobble! Gobble! Gobble! 
Do they mean me? 
Well, I’ll let them see 
That I can run away 
Before Thanksgiving Day. 


Rooster (crowing) 
Yes, they mean you; 
They wouldn’t kill this cock: 
I’m the leader of the flock. 
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The Pilgrim 
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The Wise Turkey 


(A one act play) 
Martha L. Hinman (1922) 


Hen 
Cut-a-cut-cut, 
I’m glad I’ll not be caught; 
I furnish the eggs 
For which Baby begs. 


Geese and Ducks 
Hiss! Hiss! Quack! Quack! 
Guess I’ll turn back, 
For what I’ve heard 
Does not please this bird. 


Young Chicks 
Peep! Peep! Peep! 
Let us all creep 
Under the barn 
Away from harm. 


SCENE II 


(The day before Thanksgiving. Pilgrim Maid and Boy 
are out in the yard, looking everywhere for the turkey.) 


Boy Where can that turkey be? 
Maid Where, oh, where is he? 
Boy The rooster is thin! 
Maid The hen is tough! 
Boy ‘The chicks are not big enough! 
Maid 
The goose and the gander 
Have gone to wander! 
Boy 


The duck and the drake 
Are on the lake! 
Maid 


Thanksgiving Day is almost here, 
And I fear 


That we must dine off pie! 
Boy Oh,my! Oh, my! Oh, my! 
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Germs breed by millions in it, and 
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History, Civics and Geography through Life 
Projects XX 


Blanche Bulifant McFarland, Colorado 


The Cliff Dwellers 


N most sections of our country a study of the Cliff 
Dwellers will hold almost as much newness for the 
teacher as for the pupils, for to most of us such a 
study will come as the finding of some unsuspected passage- 
way in an otherwise familiar mansion, a passage opening 
into secret chambers filled with treasures of rare historic 
worth and fascination. The feeling expressed by our 
European cousins, and by many of our own men of letters, 
that America lacks the charm and mystery of an ancient 
background, is so general that it comes to us almost as a 
shock to realize that here, in our own America, are indis- 
putable evidences of a civilization of no mean attainment 
which had gradually built itself up above the plane of 
savagery, flourished, and “gone to sleep in the sun” before 
any question of a southwest passage arose to vex those 
same Europeans. We are wont to turn our thoughts to 
the Coming of Columbus, or certainly not further back than 
the coming of Leif the Lucky, for the beginnings of civiliza- 
tion in America, yet these first Americans had, long before 
that time, passed into the utter silence of the forgotten. 

When we think of the many things that are taught in 
our schools, it seems a pity, yes, more than that—it seems 
a shame—that in so comparatively few schools is there any 
real study made of the Cliff Dwellers. We admit readily 
enough that one of the surest ways to produce citizens who 
are one hundred per cent American, is to weave into the 
warp and woof of their beings actual knowledge of their 
own country, in all its fullness; to color and tinge the 
impressions, which must later determine the ideals and 
ideas, and ultimately the conduct, with prideful associations 
Right here is one of our richest opportunities for accom- 
plishment along this line, for right here we have a study 
unique in itself, different from all other studies, something 
that America, and only America, can boast. 

And what a world for research and conjecture is here 
opened up! Who were the Cliff Dwellers? Whence came 
they? Whither have they gone? How long ago was 
their life drama staged? How long did it last? We may 
not solve, with certainty, all of these, nor other perplexities 
that will arise, but there is so much that we can learn that 
we need not let the unexplained deter us. Archzologists 
need no longer feel that they have no other arena for their 
time and effort than the ruins of buildings and of works 
of art in the Old World, for here in our own America 
ruined fortresses, dismantled towers, evidences of religious 
rites, symbols used in writing, and many other things 
peculiar unto themselves challenge their research and their 
skill. The geologist, too, may here “rap at granite doors 
for ‘the footprints of the Almighty,’ ” while to the ethnolo- 
gist a new field is opened. Indeed, “here antiquity chal- 
lenges the most daring explorer of the past to chart the 
shore-lines of the departed centuries.’ 

But for you and me and the pupils who will fare forth 
with us, here is another adventure, a quest of entirely 
different nature from any we have had; one that will take 
us into a land of scenic wonders, show us phases of “earth 
in the making,” steep our beings with grandeur and awe 
as well as with beauty, and bring us into contact with a 
race that made use of its environment to accomplish much. 
With growing wonder, we s' all “roam through canyons, 
exploring the crumbling ruins, climbing to the mesas, and 
there surveying the jagged sky-line of surrounding mountain 
ranges.”” Round about us and spreading themselves in a 
bewildering maze are deep-furrowed, labyrinthine canyons 
on the ledges of whose precipitous sides the Cliff Dwellers 
built their unique abode.” With this as our actual geo- 


graphic setting, we shall turn back the pages of time and 
re-live much of the life of these people—a life replete in 
mysticism, but offering yet another illustration of how man 
seizes upon his environment and adapts it to his needs and 
uses even while adapting himself to its requirements and 
its limitations, while he is engaged in making real what is 
essential in his inner nature—expressed in terms of family, 
industrial, social, and religious relationships and accom- 
plishments. 

In such a study, only a passing interest should be given 
such questions as to whether these people were of the Red 
Race or the White Race, or what their relationship, if any, 
to Aztecs or to other South American or Central American 
peoples. The children themselves will readily see the great 
differences between the life lived by the Cliff Dwellers and 
that lived by the Indians, as already studied. It will prove 
of more importance here, as in the other studies we have 
made, to stress the actualities of life as it was lived by these 
people, bringing out the problems that came to them and 
how these problems were met. And certainly our endeavor 
should be to leave with the pupils a truer sense of the sure- 
ness with which man works onward and upward in the 
expressing of that which is within him. Meanwhile, the 
pupils will be getting acquainted with another section of 
our own America, and, while establishing associations with 
a long forgotten past, learn of new geographic and industrial 
requirements and how these requirements were met. They 
will be given some idea of the vastness of this country of 
ours, and some idea of its varying resources. They will be 
adding to their already generous store of knowledge of 
people and life, and preparing a direct approach for the 
history-civics-geography study of their own community, 
their state, their country. 

Each year adds to the wealth of material available as a 
background for such a study. Now that America has 
become aroused to the importance and the charm of these 
marvelous relics of antiquity, they are eagerly and pains- 
takingly furthering the cause of knowledge in every way 
they can. Men like Dr. Fewkes, of the Smithsonian 
Institution, and Dr. Jeancon of the Colorado State Histori- 
cal Association, as well as others, are, from time to time 
putting into available form the results of their splendid 
work. It is suggested that the teacher make a point to 
collect as many as possible of the written accounts of the 
Cliff Dwellers and of the Pueblos, and acquaint herself 
fully with the details; that she make a special study of the 
geography of that section of our country; above all, that 
she so steep herself in the charm and glamor that surrounds 
this entire subject, that she vitalizes the study and leaves 
it with her pupils as a romance of real life as well as an 
adventure in the history and geography of their own 
country. 

The basis for the work given by the pupils in this treat- 
ment is “Lolami, the Little Cliff Dweller,” by Clara Kern 
Bayliss. This book will need some adapting in order that 
the greatest good can be achieved, and it is better given as 
stories, told by the teacher, or partly told, partly read, 
than otherwise. The book supplies the central character 
around which to build the study, thus preparing the way 
for the personal element which means so much to the 
children; it also furnishes much in the way of detail and 
description; but in many cases, the points we especially 
desire to leave with the pupils must be made by the teacher 
herself. 


I Preliminary study 


One of you may come to the map and as I give you the 
name of a place, touch it, or pass your finger along its. 
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boundaries; every one else may be ready to help, if help 
is needed. You may come, Sam. 

Ready—Europe; North America; Norway; Iceland; 
Greenland; Vinland; Italy; San Salvador; the United 
States of America. 

Now let us see just how well we can give directions on 
the map and tell directions of places. You may come to 
the map, Jennie. North; south; west; east; northwest; 
southwest; northeast; southeast. 

In what part of our country did Vinland lay? What 
direction from the main body of land do the lands explored 
by Columbus lie? What direction is Vinland from these 
lands? Generally speaking, the places discovered by both 
the Norwegians and by Columbus were in what section of 
our country? About how far inland was reached? So, 
you see, even these people knew nothing of any but the 
very rim, the edge of our country. 

Lead from this into a discussion of the size of our country. 
Most children have taken trips, in trains or automobiles, 
and know something of the relationship between distance 
and time. With the usual class, this will doubtless con- 
stitute the best method of attack, and should leave with the 
children fairly definite ideas as to the vastness of our 
country, and as to the wide variations in surface, climate, 
occupations, etc. Begin by discussing places near at hand, 
gradually reaching out in all directions. Use freely and 
significantly the terms: country and state, miles of dis- 
tance, and hours of time; such surface and land-and-water 
forms as may be needed, as: coast, plain, mountain, 
valley, plateau, lake, river, etc. Stimulate inference on 
the part of the children as to differences in climate and the 
like, with resulting differences in occupations and living 
conditions, always using the immediate locality as a basis 
for comparison. Where information must be directly given, 
it should be done in a conversational way, or by weaving 
the facts into a simple story. This should prove a very 
valuable part of the study, and may well lead into a few 
direct lessons in which the pupils are acquainted with the 
main surface features of our country, and the accompanying 
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characteristics of climate, vegetation, etc. Throughout the 
study use a large map of the United States, keeping a map 
of North America also in view, and with a globe at hand, 
for now and then world connections should be made— 
simply, and only when some basic fact is to be impressed. 

But both the Vikings and Columbus found people living 
here—yes, Indians, Columbus called them, and so they 
have ever since been called by every one. Were the 
“savages” who were found by the Vikings the same kind 
of people as those found by Columbus on San Salvador— 
that is, were they of the Red Race? 

What Red man or Indian have we already learned a great 
deal about? What reasons can you give for thinikng of 
Hiawatha and his people as being just the same kind of 
people as these others? You may recall that we learned 
when we were studying about Hiawatha that there were 
a great many different tribes scattered all over the country, 
and that there were very great differences between some of 
these tribes. The more you read and study about the 
Indians, the more you will learn as to the many ways in 
which the tribes differed. 

Who can show me on this map where Hiawatha and his 
people lived? What was the name of the tribe to which 
Hiawatha belonged? Perhaps some of us remember names 
of other Indian tribes. Let us write the names of all the 
tribes we can, find out where, in what part of, our country 
each of these tribes lived, and find out what we can about 
them. 

When we learned the “Legend of the Peace Pipe,” we 
used a quotation from Mr. Longfellow’s poem that we can 
recall to advantage here: 


From the Vale of Tawasentha, 
From the Valley of Wyoming, 
From the Groves of Tuscaloosa, 
From the far-off Rocky Mountains, 
From the northern lakes and rivers, 
All the tribes beheld the signal— 


Down the rivers, o’er the prairies, 
Came the warriors of the nations, 
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Came the Delawares and Mohawks, 
Came the Choctaws and Comanches, 
Came the Shoshones and Blackfeet, 
Came the Pawnees and Omahaws, 
Came the Mandans and Dacotahs, 
Came the Hurons and Ojibways. 


We have said that these tribes differed much, one from 
another. Let us find out what we can as to these differ- 
ences—particularly as to their occupations, their homes 
and general living conditions. We usually sum these 
differences up by saying that some tribes were more bar- 
barous, or savage, then others, while others were more 
highly civilized. Which of these would be more warlike 
and which more peaceable? As we locate these tribes on 
the map, let us think of the nature of the section of the 
country in which they lived, and see if we can find any 
connection between the nature of the country and the 
nature of the tribe inhabiting it. We shall especially note 
differences between Indians that lived on the plains section 
and those who lived in mountain sections; those who lived 
where food was plentiful, easy to get, and those who lived 
where food was scarce, or difficult to obtain; those who had 
fixed homes, and those who roamed over the country. It 
will help us to classify these tribes in some such way as the 
following: 


Plains tribes—Ojibways, etc. 
Plateau tribes—Navajo, etc. 
Mountain tribes—Utes, etc. 
Desert tribes—Comanches, Kiowas, Cheyennes, etc. 


Suppose some one or more of these tribes should gradu- 
ally, year by year and generation by generation, become 
more and more civilized. What are some of the changes 
that would doubtless take place along with this growth in 
civilization? Yes, they would want to have one certain 
place in which to live, have real homes, have occupations, 
one of which would have to be farming, to insure their food 
supply, etc. How do you think the very warlike tribes 
would feel toward such people? What things would most 
likely happen? One of the chief things, then, that any 
peaceable tribe would have to provide for would be pro- 
tection—how to protect their homes, their food supply, as 
well as their lives, from the more barbarous people. 

We are going to study now about just such people— 
people who had reached such a high plane of civilization 
that they were different from all of the other people in the 
country—so different, in fact, that some people think they 
were not Indians at all. What we shall want to notice in 
particular as we go along is ways in which these people 
were different, and how the differences came about. 


II Treatment 

The people we shall study about are known as Cliff 
Dwellers. What does the word “dweller”? mean? What 
does the word “cliff” suggest to you? Yes, it might mean 
either, but these people did not live in or among cliffs on a 
sea coast, but far inland where mighty mountains are. 

1 People—Color, size; characteristics: peaceable, in- 
telligent, industrious, artistic, temperate in their habits and 
attitudes, very religious. This topic will necessarily be one 
of continuing development, but enough can be given in the 
beginning to focus the children’s attention and lead to a 
visualizing as the study proceeds. For instance, after 
Lolami has been introduced and made to take shape and 
personality in their minds, the children might be asked: 
“How do you suppose his father looked? His mother?”’ 
Let us note, as we go along, the things that tell us just what 
kind of people these were. 

2 Where they lived—As the teacher points out the 
region of the Cliff Dwellers on the map, let her have the 
class take an imaginary trip to this section, particularly 
calling attention to the elevation, the nature of the surface— 
the mesas, etc. Call attention to the streams, tracing each 
from its source onward. The climate and rainfall should 
next be considered, emphasizing the fact that in such light, 
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dry air changes on the earth’s surface take place very slowly, 
and that the rives cut downward rather than laterally. 
Seek to give vivid ideas of the formation and appearance 
of a canyon, with its wall-like cliffs. Reasonably accurate 
impressions should be developed of the canyons of Colorado, 
of Rio Grande, and of Rio de Chelley. 


THINGS TO Do 


Study changes on the playgound or on a nearby embank- 
ment resulting from a rain. 

Visit a river or stream, and by questioning, lead to ob- 
servation as to its sides; its work, etc. 

Build up a broken, mountainous section on the sand-table, 
placing rocks or bits of slate, etc., in some of the mountains. 
With a water sprinkler, shower it from above, noticing the 
varying effects on the mountains. 

Rebuild the sand-table, putting mountains at one end 
with a broken mesa section adjoining. Start a stream from 
the mountains and let it work its way through the moun- 
tains and mesas to a plateau or plain. 

Represent the canyon of Rio de Chelley on the sand-table, 
with its cliffs intact, ready for the children to locate and 
build in the home of Lolami and his people later on. 

3 Climate and rainfall—These have already been con- 
sidered as factors in the determining of the surface features, 
but should be further considered in direct life—plant, animal 
and human. A consideration of flood and dry seasons will 
prove interesting and profitable. 

4 Plant life. 

Trees: Pifion and cedar, rock pines, spruce and, near 
the water courses, cottonwoods and willows; 
quaking aspens. The pines, spruces and cedars 
and other plants are gradually being replaced by 
trees and plants requiring less water. What does 
this suggest to you about the rainfall in years gone 
by and now? Just what would that mean in the 
lives of the inhabitants of this section? 

Grasses: Sagebrush and yucca. 

Fruits: Wild gooseberries, chokecherries, etc. 
Spanish invasions, peaches.) 

Vegetables: Corn, wheat, beans, cotton. 

5 Animal life—The children will be especially interested 
in a study of the mountain lions, the antelope, deer, elk, 
bear, etc., which were so abundant in the days preceding 
the occupancy of the white man, and are still to be found 
occasionally in some of the canyons and mountain fastnesses. 
The coyote, the badger and the bat, as well as reptiles of 
various sorts, has each its own note of interest. 

6 Their homes—This is a topic that merits full and 
detailed treatment. From the excellent and abundant 
material on the subject, the teacher should lead to a working 
out of not only the particular type of home used by Lolami’s 
people, but also the variations as found in other sections, 
on the mesas, and the simpler pueblos. Make sure of such 
facts as: 

a Locations (sites). 

b Materials used—stone, etc. 

c¢ Types of houses—rectangular, circular, etc.; size; 
arrangement of rooms; construction—part played 
by nature, part accomplished by man; how mate- 
rials were brought to the heights; means of access; 
interesting features: towers, kivas, granaries, 
reservoirs. 

d Groups of houses or villages. 

7 Their occupations 

a Farming—Determine where, in such a country, 
might suitable land for farming be located; the 
simple type of irrigation practiced. What do 
these things tell you about these people? 

b The making of pottery—Material; structure (coil 
ware, decorated smooth ware, etc.); coloring; 
designs. (The children will find much of interest 


(After 


in the possible interpretation of symbols; and in 
the adaptation of geometric and zoic devices and 
forms.) Pottery mending. Uses. 
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Embeco 


Improved Word Builder 


ET 
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8002. A large-type builder, printed on 
heavy manila cards, two sides, cut up in 
single letters. There are over three hundred 
and fifty letters in bold type, including a good 
variety of capitals and small letters. 


Price, per box, $0.15 


Economo 
Word Builder No. 1 


8271. A new, large-type word builder. 
Printed on high-grade tag stock, which will 
prove of exceptionally good wearing quality. 
Contains an extra large quantity of tablets. 


Price, per box, $0.25 


Imperial Word Builder 


8270. A new builder of the large-type 
variety, printed on heavy manila tablets, with 
each letter duplicated in medial script on the 
reverse side. In extra strong durable box. 


Price, per box, $0.20 


Embeco Sentence Builder 


8011. A selection of words for expression 
sentence building, printed on heavy manila 
tablets, in large type with each word dupli- 
Cated in medial script on reverse side. 


Price, per box, $0.20 


S3 radle Y (Ucrd and 
VCumnber Builders are 


used every day ut my 


Schoolroom” 


BECAUSE THESE BUILDERS are made of the most dur- 
able stock and put up in substantial boxes. 


The tablets are clean-cut from strong tag stock, and the 
placing of letters and numerals is carefully planned to assure 
spacing and lineup as nearly perfect as can be obtained in 
material of this character. The letters and numerals are all 
printed in a plain, bold-faced type, which assures them being 
readable at a glance. 


Economo Number 
Builder No. 1 


8281. A new number builder, 
printed on heavy manila tag 
stock, with large numerals in 
bold type. It contains a large 
quantity of numerals from 1 to 
10 andsupply of mathematical 
denominations. Put up in box 
made especially strong so that 
it will withstand constant L I 
handling. An exceptionally 

fine builder. Price, per box, $0.25; mailing weight, 7 oz. 














Embeco Perception Cards 
for Number Work 


8290. This set of perception number 
work is made in the form of dominoes. 
The curds are strong manila tag stock, 
67% x 10 inches, and the domino dots 
are printed in dark green ink, one inch in diameter, so that they are quickly dis- 
cernible from all parts of the room. There are twenty-four cards, containing all 
number combinations from 1 to 10. Put up in a durable box. 


Price, per box, $0.75; mailing weight, 1 Ib. 3 oz. 





Bradley’s Multiplication and Division Builder 


8283. A new builder which includes sixty examples in multiplication and sixty in 
division. On one side of the card is a multiplication example and on the reverse 
side a division example. Printed on a very substantial tag stock. In strong box. 


Price, each, $0.25 





THE BRADLEY CATALOGUE is a complete hand-book of “Helps for 
Teachers” which should be in every schoolroom. It describes in detail the 
Bradley primary devices, water colors and color materials, kindergarten 
supplies and books. SEND FOR IT TODAY. 











MILTON BRADLEY CO. - SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


BOSTON - NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA - SAN FRANCISCO 
CHICAGO: Thomas Charles Co., Agents KANSAS CITY: Hoover Bros., Agents 
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c The making of implements—From stone: grinding 
stones, axes, potlids, griddles; from bone: needles, 
scrapers, knives, etc.; from wood: digging stick 
(hoe), head of arrow, fire sticks, etc. 

d The making of other articles—Hairbrush: of pine 
needles of the rock pine, bound with a twisted 
cord of human hair; sandals; of plaited yucca; 
cloth: feather-cloth, of down feathers and yucca 
cord, and cotton cloth; matting: of plaited rushes, 
and of stems of rushes interlaced with yucca cord; 
pot rests: of willow, corn husks, yucca leaves 
(shredded and bound together with strips of yucca) 
and cedar bark; quivers: usually of skins, some- 
times of reeds interlaced with strips of yucca; 
baskets. 

8 Their food. 
a Kinds—Animal, vegetable. 
b Preparation and serving. 


9 Their weapons—Were they used mostly for offensive 
or defensive warfare? 


10 Their tools. 


11 Their religion and ceremonials. 

a Their worship of a Great Spirit, and his ways of 
manifesting himself at times. 

b Myths as to the sun, moon, lightning, and various 
other things in nature. 

c The elaborate ceremonials of the Snake Dance and 
Flute Dance, which were both used as prayers to 
the spirit of the clouds, the thunder and lightning, 
to send rain upon their growing crops. 

12 Related tribes and communities. 

13 Friendly Indian tribes—In later times, certainly, the 
Cliff Dwellers trade with the Navajo Indians, for the former 
excelled in the making of pottery, but could not weave 
blankets, etc., while the beautiful blankets of the latter were 
of exquisite workmanship and design. 

14 Enemy Indian tribes. 

15 How they got their names—Tribal (or family) and 
individual. 

16 Their descendants—The Indians living in the Pueblos 
of the Southwest—the Hopi and the Santa Clara Indians— 
claim to be descendants of these ancient cliff dwellers, but 
there are so many differences that we cannot know whether 
this is true. 

17 How we have learned these things. 

a The coming of the Spaniards. 

6 Recent and continuing explorations. 


18 Where we may see the ruins left by the Cliff Dwellers. 

a The states—Perhaps some of us will want to make 
a map of the states which have these ruins in them 
—Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona. Certainly we 
shall find these states on the map and fix in our 
minds just where in our country they are. 

6 Our National Park: The Mesa Verde—Our govern- 
ment appreciates the value of these wonderful 
evidences of such an old civilization in our country 
so much that it has set aside this great tract 
of land (using the map) as one of our national 
playgrounds, or parks. It belongs to us, the 
citizens of the United States. Perhaps, too, you 
can find out some of the things our government 


is doing to make it easier for us to get to this Park. 


and be able to see as much as possible when we do 


get there. 
Correlations 

1 Reading 

The Story of White Cloud—From Dutton’s In Field and 
Pasture. 

The Farmer and the Hill Man—Riverside Third Reader. 

Corn Story—Riverside Third Reader. 

Legends of Indian Corn—Baker and Carpenter’s Language 
Reader, Third. 
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2 Language 

Go for an imaginary visit with Lolami—tell of how you 
spent the day and the night. > Weorper 

Retelling of the myths and legends of the Cliff Dwellers. 

Dramatize scenes that make especial impressions on the 
pupils. 

Give details of an imaginary meeting between Hiawatha 
and Lolami. 

Recount an imaginary experience with one of the wild 
animals of the region. 

Give a supposed personal experience in farming as con- 
ducted by the Cliff-Dwellers—select the land, prepare it for 
cultivation, and follow step by step through the raising of 
corn, etc. 


3 Physical Educational Games 


Give certain features of the Snake Dance in pantomime. 

Let one child take the part of Lolami, and all the class 
play the game of “Follow My Leader,” the children follow- 
ing Lolami as he climbs to his home, etc. 


4 Nature Study 


Learn of plants from which dyes may be made; make 
some vegetable dyes. 

Make a study of corn. 

Make a study of the yucca plant. 

Make a study of the deer or antelope. 

Make a study of the badger. 

Some attention given to thunder and lightning in their 
relation to storms, and the part played in the lives of these 
people by storm. 


5 Hand Work 


Model a typical cliff house of clay or plasticine. 

Build a kiva, and prepare it for a ceremonial. 

From clay or plasticine model the various forms of 
pottery made by the Cliff Dwellers. 

Collect rushes, willow twigs, or any usable grasses that 
are available and weave sandals, baskets, matting, etc. 
Also make baskets and jars of twisted coils of these materials. 

Design decorations for pottery. 

Make water color sketches of pottery, etc. 

Make corn bread as the Cliff Dwellers did. 


THINGS TO THINK ABOUT 


The small variety of weapons. Their warfare was of 
the defensive rather than the offensive type. 

Their skill as farmers. 

The care with which they provided themselves for the 
future—their reservoirs, their granaries, etc. 

The names found in that section of our country—Indian: 
Arizona, etc.; Spanish: Colorado, etc. What do we learn 
from this? 

How do you account for the fact that we knew so little 
of all these things until comparatively recently? 
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All the Fun’s in Growing 


(Continued from page 589) 

“The end of me! Hum-m! Well, we shall see what we 
shall see,” said the pumpkin; “but I doubt it.” 

Every night the yellow pumpkin smiled as she watche.! 
the moon grow smaller and smaller, but she kept thinking 
how the moon had said, “All the fun’s in growing.” 

“T believe it is so,” she sighed at last. “I’m getting 
awfully tired of being just a big, yellow pumpkin. I want 
to grow again.” 

One day Farmer Brown came into the corn-field. When 
he saw the pumpkin growing there, all alone in the corner, 
he said, “My! Whatafine pumpkin! This will make some 
good pies for Thanksgiving!” 

Soon the pumpkin found herself in a cool, dark place. 
All around her were the other vegetables: 


words to a pupil’s score. 
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A First Grade Project 


Erline Wallace Moore, Alabama 


When my first grade pupils had been in school three 
months, and had the beginning of a reading vocabulary, 
I wished to encourage them in recognizing words wherever 
they might be found, and to see the purpose of the word and 
phonic drills. I asked them to cut out large words from 
newspapers, and bring them to school, saying that we would 
keep a record and see how many words they could find. 

At first, we put the words in a big box labeled, “ Bank.” 
I wrote the children’s names on the board, and kept the 
score for each, explaining in detail each time I added any 
The words brought in were such 
(Continued on page 603) 





potatoes, onions, turnips, squash and 
carrots. They were all talking at once 
and were very much excited. 

“T’m the most important!” shrieked 
the potato. “Imagine a Thanksgiving 
dinner without me!” 


SS Keahi walls“ 
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“Or without me!” cried the turnip. 

“T can hardly wait!” said the onion. 
“All the year I have been growing just 
for this. Perhaps they will put me in 
the turkey dressing!” 

The pumpkin said not a word. She 
was sure that Thanksgiving was some- 
thing nice, but she wanted to grow again. 

At last came the busy day—the day 
before Thanksgiving! The potatoes 
and turnips were pared, the onions were 
skinned, and Mother Brown cut the 
yellow pumpkin through the center. 
It fell apart with a little splitting 
sound—then Mother Brown called to 
Father Brown: “Come here and look 
at these seeds. They are the finest I 
have ever seen.” 

“They are,” said Farmer Brown. 
“We will keep them until next year. 
There ought to be enough seeds for all 
our pumpkin vines. With seeds like 
these, I’m sure we shall have the finest 
pumpkins in the country.” 

So the big, round, yellow pumpkin 
was made into pies, and Farmer Brown 
put the seeds high up on the cupboard 
shelf. But the pumpkin knew that 
her heart was in the seeds and in all 
the household no one was more grate- 
ful than she, because she knew that 
she would grow again. 

And “all the fun’s in growing.”’ 
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No Gloom 


O’er these low meadows hangs a spell 
That holds a strange, poetic charm; 

I hear it in the far cow-bell, 
As vagrant cattle seek the farm. 

E’en in these bleak November days 
There’s gladness for the heart that heeds. 

The marsh to me no gloom conveys, 
Though the gray frost be on the weeds. 

—Sel. 





Harvest Colors 


The flowers are gone, but never mind, 
I can many colors find; 

Beets so red, and carrots yellow, 
Apples, too, so ripe and mellow; 
Cabbage, green and purple, too, 
Pumpkins round of orange hue; 
Many more I could find there, 

Had I but the time to spare.—Sel. 





The Art Service 
Bureau 


W E. are pleased to announce the estab- 
in charge of Rose Netzorg Kerr, formerly 
Art Director at Western State Normal 
School, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Mrs. Kerr’s wide experience enables us to 
accept for consideration all questions aris- 
ing in Art Education from the kindergarten, 


through the grades, in high school, college 
or art school. 


Design, color, drawing, crafts, and the 
organization and administration of art 
courses are among the various phases of 


art education through which the Service 
Bureau aids. 


worker, art supervisor, art teacher and 
grade teacher in city or rural schools. 


THE ART SERVICE BUREAU 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 East 42d Street - 


lishment of The Art Service Bureau 


It hopes to serve the art 


ry 


% 
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Historical Moving Pictures 
(Continued from page 567) 


war. In 1776 Congress declared the colonies free from 
England. 

If I ever go to Philadelphia, I shall want to see the 
Liberty Bell and the statue of William Penn on the City 
Hall tower. I should like to see them making money in 
the mint, too. 

After we had seen all the William Penn pictures, some 
pictures of Philadelphia, as it is to-day, were thrown on 
the screen. Philadelphia is now one of the largest cities 
in the United States. We saw Independence Hall, the 
City Fall, with William Penn’s statue on the tower, the 
Betsy Ross house, where the first flag of our country was 
made, the wonderful Washington Monument in Fairmount 
Park, Franklin’s grave, the mint, the Baldwin Locomotive 
works, a big railway station and several busy street scenes. 
I guess William Penn would be surprised if he could see 
Philadelphia now. 





A Primary Book Pageant 
(Continued from page 577) 


Child Mother! Mother! Have I been to Fairyland, 
or is it all a dream? 

Mother My child, the fairy really has been here and 
has brought you many gifts. See—here is a note for you! 


“Dear LittLe EARTH CHILD: 
A gift of love to you we bring, 
Books to help your heart to sing, 
Friends we’ll be for every day, 
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Take us, use us, don’t abuse us, 
May we start you on life’s way.”’ 


Child Oh,1I’mso happy! happy! happy! (Hugging some 
of her books.) 
(CuRTAIN) 





The Key of the Golden Palace 


“What shall I do to earn the key of the Golden Palace?” 
asked the little girl. “I have brushed my hair till it shines 
like a golden rain, and woven many gowns of white linen 
threads. All this I have done that I may have the key of 
the Golden Palace, but no one has given it to me.” 

“These things you have done count for nothing!” an- 
swered the old door-keeper, resting his wrinkled hand on 
the golden head. “Do something each morning for some- 
body else, and thou shalt earn the key.” 

So the little girl laughed aloud and ran through the 
woods, till she came to the city. The streets were full of 
people, but she searched among them till she found a 
beggar sitting on the steps of a church. She ran to him 
and poured from her dress a stream of gold pieces and laid 
them in the beggar’s hand. 

“Oh, the key!” she sang. 
the Golden Palace!” 

And before the beggar could thank her, she ran through 
the streets and woods to the old door-keeper. 

“The key!” she cried. 

But the old door-keeper shook his head sadly. “Try 
again, child,” he said. 

So the little girl walked slowly back through the woods. 
“The beggar was not poor enough,” she said. “I must 
give more.” 


“T have earned the key of 


(Continued on page 600) 








LIPPINCOTT’S 
NEW TEXT BOOKS 


SPELLING Lippincott’s Horn-Ashbaugh Spelling Book 
The scientific spellcr which has attracted more atten- 
tion than any othcr book in the spelling field. 

ARITHMETIC Lennes-Jenkins Applied Arithmetic 
A three book series full of problems which are really 
applied to and based on life experiences. Plenty of 
drill and review work. Special tzacher’s edition with 
answers. 

HISTORY Leffert’s American Leaders ' 
History through biography written in a style easily 
comprehended by children, and with the details of 
greatest interest to them. 

PHYSIOLOGY Haviland’s Modern Physiology, 

and Hygiene ; 
Tkree-book series—just the right combination of 
hygiene and physiology—all from the most modern 
point of view. 

HOME ECONOMICS 
Taber & Wardall’s ECONOMICS OF THE 


Health 


FAMILY $1.40 
Wellman’s FOOD PLANNING AND PREP- 
ARATION $1.40 
FOR THE TEACHER ‘ 
Mead’s LEARNING AND TEACHING $1.80 


McLaughlin & Troxell’s NUMBER PROJECTS 
FOR BEGINNERS 


Welling & Calkins’ SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
STUDIES FOR THE ELEMENTARY GRADES $2.00 

Watkins’ HOW TO TEACH SILENT READING 
TO BEGINNERS 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Cemplete Line of Elementary and High School Texts) 
INQUIRIES SOLICITED 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
East Washington Square 


$1.20 


$1.60 


Chicago, IIl. 
2126 Prairie Ave. 








NEW EDITION 
Industrial Art Text Books 








~ 
‘I HE revision of the INDUSTRIAL 
ART TEXT BOOKS makes 
them the last word in public 
school Art for children. 


The new INDUSTRIAL ART TEXT 
BOOKS are distinctly a Series of Text Books 
for Children. 


The following chapter headings appear in 
each text of the series and indicate the di- 
rect and practical value of the training: 


Chapter I. Color and Design 
Chapter II. Drawing and Design 
Chapter III. Lettering and Design 
Chapter IV. Art in Dress 
Chapter V. Artin the Home 
Chapter VI. Art in Handwork 


REGULAR EDITION — Revised 
Parts One to Four — Ready for Fall Classes 
Parts Five to Eight — In Press 
SHORTER COURSE— Revision Complete 
Books One to Four—Complete Course 
Ready for Fall Classes 


Become Familiar with this Latest Contribution 
to Public School Art 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


Write for Educational Publishers 
Further ; 1922 Calumet Ave. 118 East 25th St. 
Information CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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NEW BOOKS 


Tue Sitent Reapinc Hour. First, Second 
and Third Readers. By Prof. Guy. T. Bus- 
well, one of the small group of men at the 
University of Chicago who have been carrying 
on significant research in the field, and William 
H. Wheeler. Wheeler Publishing Company, 
Chicago. 

Within the past ten years a score of signi- 
ficant educational theories have followed each 
other in quick succession, spreading like wild- 
fire through the educational world. The name 
of each has traveled rapidly from tongue to 
tongue, but its practice has hardly begun 
before another theory occupies the center of 
interest. Great things have been accom- 
plished in the field of primary education. It 
is almost a platitude to say that far greater 
progress has been made in the past ten years 
than has been made in any previous century. 
Even greater progress will be made during 
the next decade, and the first achievement is 
forecasted by the advent of Silent Reading. 
The phrase has already reached the farthest 
outposts of the educational world. But it is 
surprising how little is, as a matter of fact, 
actually known about Silent Reading. The 
name of the theory beguiles one into the com- 
placent belief that a new title has been given 
to a very old and very simple pedagogical 
principle. As a matter of fact, Silent Reading 
is an entirely new method of teaching children 
in the first few grades to read. It is a science, 
discovered and perfected in the laboratory. 
It is as much a product of research as synthetic 
coal-tar dyes. 

Important contributions to the subject have 
come from the University of Chicago. By 
means of special apparati, reading habits of 
adults and children have been carefully ob- 
served and recognition spans, eye movements, 
regressions, periods of fixation, etc., have been 
accurately measured. The remedial exercises 
which have been developed have been emi- 
nently successful. Various types of Silent 
Reading have been isolated. By proper ap- 
plication of the pedagogical principles involved, 
it is reported that fourth grade children have 
been taught to read simple matter as expertly 
and as intelligently as college seniors. It 
should be noted that technical proficiency is 
not the only desideratum of Silent Reading. 
What the child retains from his reading has 
been increased. It will at once be recognized 
that increasing the speed and accuracy of 
pupils’ reading so that they are encouraged to 
read more books with greater ease not only 
during the first grades, but also throughout 
their lives, makes this new movement vitally 
important in primary education. Many sa- 
vants predict without reservation that Silent 
Reading will be universally adopted within 
the next five years. 

It will be good news to progressive school 
men and women that Silent Reading has been 
almost immediately followed by authoritative 
classroom texts. 


THE MopERN SPELLER. Revised Edition. 
By Kate Van Wagenen, formerly Principal of 
Public School No. 2, Borough of Bronx; later 
of Public School No. 53, Borough of Man- 
hattan, New York. Published by The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 

A two-book series, thoroughly and systemati- 
cally revised in accordance with recent investi- 
gation of the most commonly used words. 
The vocabulary has been subjected to drastic 
changes and all difficult punctuation marks 
have been put in grades a year or two later 
than their position in the former series. 
The vocabulary comprises the first 3000 words 
of Thorndike’s List; the 1000 words of the 
Ayres List, and the 1254 words of Tidyman’s 
merged list. 

Book One contains lessons for the Second 
Year—First Half through the Fourth Year— 
Second Half. The type used is large and clear, 
and the arrangement is excellent, the new 
words in each lesson being placed in the 
margin in a bold-faced type. Phonetic words 
are placed below each lesson. Cloth. 133 


pages. 








The LITTLE GIANT 


BLACKBOARD ERASER CLEANER 


Is efficient in all respects, non-breakable and operated by a Univer- 
sal Motor adapted to any and all electric currents. It is provided 
with nine feet of Underwriter’s Lamp Cord made fast to a Universal 
Plug ready to attach to any convenient lamp socket. Is complete 
and ready for use. Will be sent 
Parcel Post to any part of the 
United States, packed in a neat 
carton box. Guaranteed against 
any and all mechanical defects and 
to clean blackboard erasers to 
your entire satisfaction or money 
refunded. 


Price $32.50. 


We are sure you will agree with 
us that every Successful and Mod- 
ern School will not be without this 
little Aristocrat. 


The NEW SIMPLEX Hand Operated Eraser Cleaner 


Thoroughly efficient and satisfactory device for schools which do not 
have electric current. Satisfaction in every respect guaranteed. 
Price $28.00. . 


Manufactured by James Lynn Company 
Dept. P. 14 E. Jackson Boulevard Chicago, Illinois 


























Makes Music 
Teaching Easy 


This song book for younger pupils is just 
crowded with helpful suggestions for teach- 
ers. Page after page explains the simple 
principles of music, hints on how to present 
the various features of teaching, and even 
hints on teaching backward children. 


Everyday Songs 


is more than a song book. It’s a teacher’s manual, a single 
textbook on music — and the best collection of beginner’s 
songs you ever saw. Rote songs, complete songs for all the 
seasons; Christmas, Spring, and the festivals. Also complete 
programs and many of the very best songs for young voices. 





We would be immensely pleased to send you a free sample 
—for we know you'll like it. Just write today. 


WONDERFUL VALUES: 7 cents each in 100 lots, F. O. B. 
Chicago. $1.00 per dozen, prepaid. Less than 12 at 10 cents each, prepaid, 


THE CABLE CO. 1201 Cable Bldg., Chicago 
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The Key of the Golden Palace 


(Continued from page 598) 

She went home slowly. As she went up a steep hill, she 
saw ahead of her a poor lame woman, climbing painfully 
on her knees, and dragging a heavy bundle tied around her 
neck. 

“T’ll help her up the hill. That surely ought to be 
enough to earn the key,” said the little girl. 

So she lifted the poor lame woman in her young arms 
and helped her up the rocky hill. At the top of the hill, 
before the lame woman could speak, the little girl ran down 
the hill, through the woods, to the old door-keeper. 

“Oh, door-keeper!” she cried, “the key!” 

This time the door-keeper had tears in his eyes. 
child, try again,” he urged. 

But the little girl was discouraged and decided to give 
up trying for the key to the Golden Palace. 

As she walked sadly toward home, she heard a faint cry 
among the bushes at the end of the wood. She was 
frightened. “But I must look,” she said. So she parted 
the bushes and found a little shaggy dog caught in a 
hunter’s trap. 


“Dear 
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“Oh, dear little dog!’ she cried. “TI will try to unfasten 
the trap. Please stop crying. I’ll try not to hurt you.” 

She pulled at the heavy spring until her fingers were 
rough and torn, but at last she could lift out the soft little 
paw. The shaggy little dog licked her bruised hand. 

“Wait, little dog. I’ll bind up your torn foot.” And 
she tore the hem of her white linen gown into long strips 
for bandages. 

“Now, let me carry you home,” she said, and lifted him 
into her arms. But as she parted the bushes to go through 
the woods, she saw the old door-keeper standing before 
her, holding out the key of the Golden Palace. 

“Oh, door-keeper!”” panted the little girl. “I’m sorry, 
but I can’t take the key. I didn’t do this for the key. I 
forgot all about the key. I did it for the little shaggy 
dog.” 

And now the door-keeper had tears of joy in his eyes. 

“Vou forgot about yourself, dear child,” he said. ‘The 
key is for those who forget themselves.” 


—Gertrude C. Warner 


(From the “Mayflower Program Book,” published by The Con- 
gregational Publishing Society. Used by permission.) 


Old Man Rabbit’s Thanksgiving Dinner 


(A play for third and fourth grade children based on the story by Carolyn S. Bailey.) 
Ruth Lining Milam 


CHARACTERS 
Old Man Rabbit Brown Squirrel Chatterer Squirrel 
Molly Mouse Crippy Squirrel Reddy Woodpecker 


Tommy Chickadee Gentleman Field Mouse Mother Guinea Pig 
Baby Guinea Pigs Rusty Robin Bluebird 
First Littl Girl Second Little Girl Five Fairies 


SCENE I 


(Old Man Rabbit’s house. Bare table. Heaps of carrots, 
corn, potatoes, etc., on floor. Eggs in bowl on table.) 


Old Man Rabbit Well, I’ve been mighty lucky to-day. 
And it’s still early morning, too. I found this corn in 
Farmer Brown’s corn-field. He even left a few apples on 
the ground beneath the trees, and I had no trouble at all 
dropping those into my bag. The potatoes, to be sure, 
were more difficult. I had to squeeze myself and squeeze 
myself and squeeze myself, to creep under Farmer Brown’s 
door. Dear me! I wonder if all my fur’s still on. Well, 
never mind! Here’s a great big dinner for me. I was even 
brave enough to go into Farmer Brown’ poultry yard and 
find two eggs. Bowser, his hound, nearly caught me, too. 
Oh, what a fright! Well, I’ll just mix up a pudding now. 
I found some currants on Mrs. Brown’s porch last week. 
(Old Man Rabbit bustles about putting things into a bowl. He 
mixes a pudding, puts it into a bag, and sets it on the stove to 
cook. Then stretches himself.) Oh, I’m tired! I’ll go sit 
on my steps and watch the woods, while the pudding bub- 
bles and bumps in the pot. Where’smy muffler? (Winds 
muffler around neck and takes a seat on front steps.) 


ScENE II 


(Old Man Rabbit sitting on front steps. Chatterer, the 
Squirrel, passes.) 


Old Man Rabbit Good morning, Chatterer. 

Chatierer Squirrel Good morning. O-o-oh! It’s such 
a cold, cold morning. 

Old Man Rabbit Yes, but the cold weather makes one 
feel fine. 

Chatterer Not when they’re hungry as I am. Not a 
bite of breakfast have I been able to find. And I’ve been 
looking since early this morning. B-rr-r! I’m cold! 

Old Man Rabbit Well, I’ve been lucky to find myself 
such a fine dinner. Why, good morning, Molly Mouse. 


Molly Mouse (in a weak voice) Good morning, Old Man 
Rabbit. 

Old Man Rabbit You don’t seem very happy this 
morning. 

Molly Mouse Happy! When I can’t find a grain of 
corn, or a bite of cheese anywhere! Happy, indeed! I’m 
hungry. It’s going to be a very cold winter; a very, very 
c-o-l-d winter! 

Old Man Rabbit Molly Mouse surely is in low spirits. 
Why, hello, Tommy Chickadee! 

Tommy Chickadee Chee! Chee! Dee! Dee! Chee! 

Old Man Rabbit Why don’t you mind your manners, 
Tommy? 

Chickadee Manners! Don’t talk to me! 
I’m cold and I’m hungar-ee. Chee! Chee! 

Old Man Rabbit It’s queer! I seem to be the only 
happy person this morning. No! I don’t believe I am 
so happy after all. I’m lonesome. 


Chee! Chee! 


(Enter Two Little Girls, singing) 


Can a little child like me 
Thank the Father fittingly? 
Yes, oh yes, be good and true, 
Patient, kind, in all you do. 
Love the Lord and do your part, 
Learn to say, with all your heart, 
“Father, we thank Thee, 
“Father, we thank Thee, 
Father in Heaven, we thank Thee.” 


First Little Girl I’m so glad it’s Thanksgiving. We've 
so much to say “Thank you”’ for. 

Second Little Girl Yes, mother’s having all the poor 
little Flannigan children in for Thanksgiving dinner. She 
says Thanksgiving is never a real Thanksgiving Day unless 
we share it with some one else. 

First Little Girl That’s just what my mother says. 


(Little Girls disappear.) 


Old Man Rabbit Thatisit! I need to share my dinner 
with some one else. I’ll do it, too! 


(Old Man Rabbit hurries into the house. 


Takes off muffler. 
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Puts on gingham apron. Spreads table-cloth. Sets table. 
Puts food on table. While he is doing this, Bluebird silently 
enters.) 


Bluebird I have come to Old Man Rabbit’s house. I 
have come because he has thought of others. When people 
wish good to others the Bluebird comes to their homes. 
The Bluebird comes to their hearts. They are happy while 
I stay with them. 

Old Man Rabbit Now I'll ring my dinner bell, so all 
my friends will know I want them to have Thanksgiving 
dinner with me. Why, hello! This bell is rusty, it’s been 
so long since I rang it! 


(Old Man Rabbit rings bell vigorously.) 
ScENE III 


(Old Man Rabbit's house. His friends hurry in to dinner. 
Enter, Molly Mouse, bringing Gentleman Field Mouse.) 


Molly Mouse How good of you to ask us to dinner! 
We’re so glad to come. _ This is my friend, Gentleman Field 
Mouse. 

i Gentleman Field Mouse (bowing low) I’m glad to meet 
so generous a host. Oh! My chin and whiskers! What 
a wonderful dinner! 


(Enter, Tommy Chickadee and Rusty Robin.) 


Timmy Chickadee Forgive my bad manners this morn- 
ing, F riend Rabbit. I’m so glad to come to your dinner! 
I’ve brought my friend, Rusty Robin. As you see, his wing 
is broken, and he cannot fly south. Poor thing! He’s half 
starved. 
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Rusty Robin (bowing) But I’m so happy, now I’m here 
among such good friends. And I do thank you for asking 
me. 

Old Man Rabbit 

Rusty Robin Tweet! 
ful, wonderful things to eat! 
cook such a splendid dinner? 


(Enter, Chatterer Squirrel and Crippy Squirrel.) 


Chatterer (bowing low) We hope we’re not late. Oh! 
we’re so glad to come! You see, I stopped by for Crippy. 
He’s been so lame all fall that he hasn’t many nuts stored 
for winter. I knew he was hungry. 

Crippy (bowing) I was hungry, so very hungry. You 
can’t know how glad I am you invited me, Friend Rabbit. 

Brownie Squirrel (enters, panting) I’m here at last! 
Puff! Puff! Puff! Chatterer told me I must hurry. 
But it seems I can never leave off playing. I thank you, 
Mr. Rabbit. (Curtsy.) 

Old Man Rabbit Take your places and let me serve you. 


(A sound of knocking outside. Old Man Rabbit opens door 
hurriedly. Enter Reddy Woodpecker.) 


Reddy W 00d pecker (breathless) Oh! 


We’re delighted to have you. 
Tweet! Tweet! Such wonder- 
Mr. Rabbit, how did you ever 


Excuse me for being 


late. But I was so far out in the woods when I heard your 
bell. Oh! I wouldn’t have missed your dinner for 
anything! 


(Old Man Rabbit motions Reddy to a seat. They all eat 
hungrily. Another knock is heard. Old Man Rabbit opens 
door.) 


Old Man Rabbit Why, how do you do? We’re so glad 
to see you, Mrs. Guinea Pig. ' 
Mrs. Guinea Pig I’m glad to see you all. It’s like 
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A HELP TO THE CLASS-ROOM 


Without question the most beautiful, authentic and 
diversified nature pictures to be found. 
List of 700 subjects, FREE. 
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FLOWERS 
(in colors) 7x9 


All~of Nature’s fa- 
vorites, nearly 100 
subjects. Send for 
complete list or name 
the flowers you want. 
We haveall. They’re 
priced at 3c each. 
Minimum order 15 
pictures. 


BIRDS 
(in colors) 7x9 

Birds, all kinds in 
rich, natural colors. 
379 subjects in all. 
Shore birds, water 
birds, land birds. 
They’re 3c each. 
Minimum order 15 
pictures. Name your 
pictures or send for 
complete list. 





NATURE CHARTS of nearly 1000 nature pic- 


In colors. 
Size, 24x34 in. 


hures. 
make. 


An investment every school should 
Write Mr. Dodson about 
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ANIMALS 
(in colors) 7x9 


Wolf, tiger, bear, lion, 
muskrat, chipmunk, from 
the largest to the small- 
est. Every picture is an 
opportunity for a child 
to learn something and 
to remember it. That is 
their value. 3c each, in 
groups of 15. Send for 
complete list or name the 
ones you want. 


TREES INDUSTRIALS INDIANS 
in black and whi shite ; 
(in —— white) (black pes white) (in colors) 7x9 


Remarkable stuflies 
showing the tree, the 
trunk and the leaf, 
with a brief descrip- 
tion. In three groups 
of 8—40c a group. 
Complete assort- 
ment, 24 pictures, 
$1.00. 


JOSEPH H. DODSON 
903 Harrison Ave., Kankakee, III. 


Twelve pictures in black 
and white showing the 
steps in the Lumber In- 
dustry from standing 
trees to finished home. 
Log Jam, Saw Mill, Re- 
ceiving Docks, etc. Pic- 
tures that set the chil- 
dren thinking. Complete 
group, 12 for 20c. 


A collection of old 
Indian chiefs. Col- 
orful, attractive, au- 
thentic. Great for 
early American His- 
tory. Groups of six 
pictures, 30c. 





SPECIAL OFFER—165 flowers, 15 birds, 16 ani- 
mais, complete selection of trees, complete set of in- 
dustrials, and 6 Indian pictures, $2.60. 

















IF YOU teach Agriculture in your 
school, we can help you in many ways. 
For Instance — 

We have a large number of Lecture 
Charts and Lantern Slides especially 
prepared for Teachers. 
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Corn Home Economics 


Alfalfa Sanitation 

Soil Home Canning 
Dairying Diversified Farming 
Live Stock Gardening 

Poultry Birds 

Weeds Rural Schools 


and other subjects 


We will be glad to loan you any or all 
of them. 


There will be No Charge — 
Except cost of transportation to 
and from Chicago. 


There is a big demand for this ma- 
terial and we can promise only to 
fill orders in the order of their 
receipt. 


If you are equipped to use Motion 
Picture Reels we have some to offer you. 


Write for Catalogue and Order Blank 
and tell us your wants 
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this: Ijwas mending my children’s 
stockings. Dear me! I have so many 
stockings tomend! And first Ithought 
I heard your dinner bell. And then 
I thought I didn’t. And then I was 
sure I did. So here I am! 


(Old :Man Rabbit places her at the 
table. All continue to eat. Another 
knock. Enter, Baby Guinea Pigs.) 


Baby” Guinea Pigs (crying outside) 
We want to come in! We do! 


(Old Man Rabbit opens door. Mother 
Guinea Pig rolls eyes. Lifts hands in 
horror.) 


Old Man Rabbit 
little dears. 

Guinea Pigs (rubbing eyes) We 
wanted to come. And mother said we 
were too little for a Thanksgiving din- 
ner. She said our manners were per- 
fectly awful. Oh, dear! Oh, dear! 
And we runned away. And comed 
anyhow. We hope she won’t spank us. 

Old Man Rabbit Never—on Thanks- 
giving Day! We’re sure she’ll forgive 
you. No one is more welcome, dear 
little ones, than our Baby Guinea Pigs. 

Tommy Chickadee (flapping wings) 
Three cheers for Old Man Rabbit’s 
Thanksgiving dinner! 


Come right in, 


All Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah! 
Old Man Rabbit Come back again 
next year. 


All Guests We will! We will! We 
will! We’ve had such a good time! 

Old Man Rabbit I’ve had a good 
time, too. 


(Guests leave.) 


SCENE IV 


(Old Man Rabbit’s house. Old Man 
Rabbit asleep. Bluebird watches him.) 


Bluebird Old Man Rabbit sleeps, 
but I do not leave him. He has been 
unselfish, he has been busy. He shall 





Thousands of Teachers in Rural Schools 
who. have followed strictly the 
PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP PLAN 
have astonished and delighted their Superintendents, school board members and the parents of their pupils, 


by their rare skill in demonstrating and teaching practical handwriting. 


We have made it possible for any 


teacher in any part of the world to become in a few months an inspirational and successful leader in pen- 


OUR NORMAL TRAINING COURSE BY CORRESPONDENCE 


manship reform. 


makes the mastery of the MECHANICS and PEDAGOGY of rhythmic, easy to write and easy to read 


MUSCULAR MOVEMENT HANDWRITING, easy of accomplishment in a few months. 
is offered free to all teachers whose pupils have the PALMER METHOD TEXT B 


The course 


OOKS. 
Teachers who are not familiar with the PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP PLAN are invited to write our 
THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


nearest office for information. 


30 Irving Place 
New York, N. Y. 


2128 Calumet Ave. 
Chicago, Lil. 


Pittock Bldg. 
Portland, Ore, 





Teachers—let me give you a regular 
30c size tube of Kondon’s— wiry" 





We want school teachers to 


/ know and value Kondon's and 


to advise this healthy habit to 
their boys andgirls. 3100 teach- 
ersaccepted thisoffer last season 


Keep nose and head clear with 
Kondon’s. It prevents infec- 
tion, colds and catarrh, Just as 
important as cleaning the teeth, 








Send the names of 20 or more 
parents of your pupils. We will with the 20 or more names and 
/ send you, not asample, buta reg- 
“ ular size 30c tube of Kondon’s. 


Clip this ad. Mail it at once 





addresses to Kondon Mfg. Co, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








Take these four steps for pupils’ health 
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ALL DEALERS 


be happy while he sleeps. (Raises 
whistle to lips.) Come, little Woodland 
Fairies, make a good bunny happy! 


(Enter five Woodland Fairies.) 


First Woodland Fairy Let’s give 
him a good dream. He’s been a good 
bunny to-day. 

Second Woodland Fairy I’msure he 
deserves a good dream. 

Third Woodland Fairy He has been 
happy all day long, and now he shall 
be happy while he sleeps. 


Fourth Woodland Fairy We know 
why he is happy. He has thought of 
others. 

Fifth Woodland Fairy Yes, we are 
most truly thankful when we give 
others something to be thankful for. 


(All fairies join hands. Dancing, 
circle about Old Man Rabbit, singing. 
Tune: “Farmer in the Dell’’) 


The Rabbit in the dell, 
The Rabbit in the dell, 
We love the Rabbit, oh! 
The Rabbit in the dell. 


Because he thought of others, 
Because he thought of others, 
We love the Rabbit, oh! 
Because he thought of others. 
The Rabbit in the dell, 

The Rabbit in the dell, 
Heigh-ho, my cherie, oh! 
The Rabbit in the dell. 





is yours f: 
ive at 26 cts 








STATUARY FOR SCHOOL DECORATION 


Reproductions of Classical, Medieval and Mod- 
ern Sculpture. Casts of highest quality work- 
manship finished in either Old Ivory or Bronze. 
Send thirty-five cents for beautifully illustrated 
catalogue of over 350 illustrations. 


BOSTON SCULPTURE CO. 
799 Main Street Melrose, Mass 














PERSONAL APPEARANCE 
is more than ever the key-note of success. Bow- 
are and Knock-Kneed men and women, 
both young and old, will be glad to hear that I have 
now seoty for market my new appliance which will 
successfully ~_os within a short time, bow- 
edness and knock-kneed legs, safely, quickly 
and permanently, without pain, operation or dis- 
comfort. Will not interfere with your daily work, 
—s worn at night. My new “Lim-Straitner,’ 
Model 18, U. S. Patent, is easy to adjust; its result 
will save you soon from further humiliation, and 
improve your personal appearance 100 per cent. 
rite to-day for my free copyrighted physiological 
and anatomical book which tells you how to correct 
bow and knock-kneed legs without any obligation 
on your part. Enclose a dime for postage. 


M. TRILETY, SPECIALIST 
605 L, Ackerman Building, BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
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A First Grade Project 


(Continued from page 597) 
good drill words of everyday use, as, dresses, Birmingham, 
to-day, sale, boys, to-morrow—words from advertise- 
ments, mostly — that it gave me the idea of placing them 
where they could be seen and used for various kinds of 
word drills. 

So I placed on the wall a large piece of heavy paper and 
each day selected the best words, letting some child paste 
them on when he had finished his work. 

Then as the pupils had learned from watching and 
“helping” me add the scores, I began to say, “Can’t you 
add your own words?” The stronger pupils were allowed 
to help the weaker ones add, and when a child brought his 
words up to read, he held them so the room could see, then 
all counted in concert. This brought in an amazing amount 
of number work. 

The first graders are not supposed to add numbers that 
need “carrying,” so at first I would say, “I will do that one, 
for it is a little hard,” always adding orally and explaining 
what I did. They learned to do it for themselves without 
the least effort. 

As they began to learn to write, they would, of their own 
accord, bring words which they had written themselves, 
and received praise from me. 

Next a child brought some little sentences, and I said, 
“That is so fine we will let a sentence count two.” And as 
they were put into the box, the room counted by two’s. 

The idea was catching, and others brought sentences. 
I called attention to capitals, periods, and question marks, 
saying that, in order to be counted, a sentence must be 
correct. 

Thus, at the end of six months, the simple idea grew to 
motivate work in reading, phonics, very much number work, 
writing, and language. 
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A Social Deportment Project 


(Continued from page 559) 
reader from Boston, who was spending a few days in the 
community. The invitation was written and accepted 
with all due formality. The guest of honor entered into 
the spirit of the scheme and was, as she expressed it, 
“very delightfully entertained.” 

During luncheon Miss Batting inquired of her hostess, 
“Do you have any difficulty getting your maids to stay? 
I have so much trouble with mine. I pay them well, but 
they never seem to be satisfied.” 

“Well, I am bothered that way, too,” confided the 
hostess. “I let them have three afternoons out and all 
day Sunday, but Jane says she only stays because she has 
no other place to go.” 

“Have you been all over the United States?” asked 
Miss Torrence. 

Miss Batting gave them a very interesting account of 
several of her experiences in the south among the negroes. 
She told them about reading for the soldiers in the camps 
during the war, also about her visits to hospitals and homes 
for little crippled children. Before leaving, she delighted 
her small entertainers with several readings from her 
Chautauqua repertoire. 

This was the first time the children had ever entertained 
anyone except their schoolmates and they did it very 
creditably. They were exceptionally careful of their 
English. As for their table conduct, that must be seen to 
be fully appreciated. 


History 


On Washington’s Birthday, Miss Betsy Ross issued 
invitations to a “Colonial Tea,” given in honor of her old 
friends, George Washington and his wife, Martha. Molly 
Stark accepted her invitation without a moment’s hesita- 








We Smile with Satisfaction 


For the Nertson Drawinc Books have brought happiness and profit to 

thousands of boys and girls of our schools as well as the teachers. 
he Neilson Drawing Book Series, one to eight for Graded Schools, with 

Hand Books one to eight, is a complete systematic course that correlates with 
music, spelling, language, nature study, transportation, travel, exports and 
imports, etc. 

Lessons for Hallowe’en, Christmas, Thanksgiving, Lincoln Day, Washington 
Day, Easter, etc. wank 

Fifty lessons in the Hand Book for teachers in each grade, instruction in pre- 
senting lessons to pupils, questions to ask pupils and answers expected, etc. 

Idaho state adoption for 6 years with many counties in other states of the 
United States, Alaska, Mexico, Canada, etc. 

NEILtson DRAWING Book ror RurAL ScHoots compiled from the eight book 
series with Hand Book for teacher will place the work on a plane equal to that 
of the graded schools. 


The system consists of the following: 





Neilson Drawing Book No. 1 (First 
Grade). 
a Handbook for Teachers 

o. 1. 

Neilson Drawing Book No. 2 
(Second Grade). 

Neilson Handbook for Teachers 
No. 2. 

Neilson Drawing Book No. 3 (Third 
Grade). 

Neilson Handbook for Teachers 
No. 3. 

Neilson Drawing Book No. 4 
(Fourth Grade). 

Neilson Handbook for Teachers 
No. 4. 

Neilson Drawing Book No. 5 (Fifth 
Grade). 


_Neilson Handbook for Teachers 
o. 5. 
Neilson Drawing Book No. 6 (Sixth 
Grade). 
a Handbook for Teachers 
INO. e 

Neilson Drawing Book No. 7 
(Seventh Grade). 
—e Handbook for Teachers 
No. 7. 

Neilson Drawing Book No. 8 
(Eighth Grade). 

Neilson Handbook for Teachers 
No. 8. 

Neilson Rural Drawing Book (lst 
to 8th Grades, Inclusive). 

Neilson Handbook for Rural 
Teachers. 


Any Drawing Book with Hand Book...................006:- 75c Prepaid 


10 Books with Hand Book 
In any i 
The Neilson Scenery Portfolio 


The Neilson Design Portfolio 
The Neilson Package of Special Day 


uantity above 10 Books.... 24 


The Neilson Scenery Portfolio No. 2. 


Se eee eee $3.00 Prepaid 
pinecone sekenkeene 28c Prepaid 
sik vss Se, @. WE iv cle ls 
i eer rere 
RES EEE EF re re 50c Prepaid 


Drawings Printed in Hektograph Ink. . 


‘Fetetebenewesesaneees 50c Prepaid 


COMBINATION OFFER 
Any Drawing Book with Hand Book and all Portfolios........ $2.15 Prepaid 
Send P. O. Order 


Neilson Drawing Book Co., Pocatello, Idaho 
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is evident in its 
name— but even 
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a sample will 
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tion, as did also Rebecca and Sarah, the “American Army 
of Two.” 

This party proved to be the event of the season and re- 
quired careful preparation. The County Librarian sent me 
several easy history books recounting the stories and 
customs of early times. These were read and re-read 
until we fairly lived in those golden days. 

An eighth grade boy made and painted a miniature coach 
for the center of our table. A sixth grade girl dressed two 
small dolls to represent George and Martha.. They cer- 
tainly looked very aristocratic as they rode in the coach. 
One fifth grade boy made the harness for the horses, while 
another lad made the coachman of clay and painted him 
black. 

The hostess made small hatchets of cardboard for the 
place cards and the favors were tiny stumps made from the 
small limb of a tree. The center was bored out and filled 
with red candy cherries. 

George Washington recounted the stories of his youth, 
especially the story of the death-of his mother’s colt. He 
remarked, “I just don’t know why I did it, but I’m glad 
I told my mother the truth about it anyway.” The rest 
of the party agreed that was the only thing todo. Rebecca 
and Sarah relived the thrilling duet of the fife and drum, 
and Betsy reconstructed the American flag. Molly told 
what a struggle she had to take care of the children while 
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but I find many homes where it is neglected entirely. 
These are the children who need to be taught social 
deportment at school. The luncheon party, while taking 
less than an hour, will soon cause even the awkward, bashful 
child to lose the self-consciousness with which he or she 
is afflicted. By this early training the children acquire 
the poise and dignity that may mean their success later in 
life. 





A Real Indian Thanksgiving 


(Continued from page 578) 

(The words and music of “Little Pilgrim Mothers” are reproduced 
from ‘‘ The Days We Celebrate,” by permission of T. S. Denison and 
Company, owners of the copyright.) 

(Note In book mentioned this song is really “‘Little Puritan 
Mothers.” We changed it to ‘‘ Pilgrim ” to suit exercise.) 

(After finishing the song, the Pilgrim maids hum to their 
dolls, looking down atthem. At this time the ten little Indians 
file in, singing) 


One little, two little, three little Indians, 
Four little, five little, six little Indians, 
Seven little, eight little, nine little Indians, 
Ten little Indian boys. 





John was away winning glory and saving his country. 

The tea-table was very attractively arranged and the 
children, in their quaint colonial costumes, completed the 
The afternoon was so instructive that we felt 
more than repaid for the extra work and study. 

The time taken during the school session for this project 
is not long, the preparatory work being done outside of 
The written invitations and notes of accept- 
ance are regarded as part of their English lesson. 
children enjoy the preparation and I consider it time well 
Many children receive this training in their homes, 


picture. 


school hours. 


spent. 


girls. 


The 3 Drill (boys) 


Indian Boys’ Maneuvers 


1 With bow in left hand, held high, and arrow in right 
hand at side, the Indian boys march around the Pilgrim 


2 Stop, with five boys at each side of the girls, who have 
been standing slightly to rear of stage in center. 
a crescent (necessary with us on account of small stage), 
with girls in center. 


This forms 


a Standing—Lower bow, place arrow, aim. 
b Advance left foot, bend knees, aim. 
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Thinning with water reduces adhesive 
power and necessitates extravagant use. 
Gluey paste rarely needs moistening. 
A very light application secures per- 
manent adhesion. No wasteful drying 
out or caking—it stays creamy to the 
last drop. 

Send 10 cents for the Big Handy Tube 
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] The MARCON-SLUPER 
DUPLICATOR 


You can make 100 copies of your 
own hand or typewritten letters 
a, seen, etc.,in o a 
utes, quick! easily. Prin 
surface 5x7. $1; 6 x10, $2; 10 
13%. $3.50. Full —_—~ 
com: efilli 
Composition, 80c Ib. Send for 
Circular Sample of Work, and 
Offer to Ministers and Teachers. Also sent C.O. 
. Satisfaction Guaranteed and ALL MAIL CHARGES PRE- 


PAID BY US. 
E. FISHER COMPANY, 113 Amsterdam Ave., N.Y. 





‘“‘Belgium, the Country and Its 
People’’ 


An instructive and extremely attractive 
booklet is issued under this title by the Red 
Star Line of No. 1 Broadway, New York, 
for the special use of school teachers, students, 
and other persons engaged in educational pur- 
suits, who are interested in the great little 
country of King Albert. The book contains 
several pages of exquisite colored drawings by 
George Wharton Edwards, an American artist 
who shortly after the war was decorated by 
the King of the Belgians for his services in 
bringing the artistic and educational treasures 
of Belgium to the attention of the American 
people. It also contains a great number of 
photographic reproductions showing the Bel- 
gians at work and play and depicting many of 
the best known buildings in Belgium, together 
with street scenes and views of well-known 
watering places. The text is carefully pre- 
pared and gives a brief but comprehensive 
review of the history of Belgium, the character 
of its people and its achievements in art and 
history. 

The book will be sent free of charge on 
application to Publicity Department, No. 1 
Broadway, New York. 





A New Educator Crayon Number 


A little over a year ago, the Dixon Pencil 
Line was increased to include. an important 
brand of wax crayons under the trade name 
“Educator.” At first, the line embraced only 
the eight-color box, which is so popular with 
schools and school children. Other sizes and 
packings were rapidly added as the crayons 
met with favor and a wide sale. The latest 
addition is the six crayon box, which will be 
known as “Educator” B-6. This box is 
offered to the Trade in response to an insistent 
call by large distributors. Those interested 
should write to the Dixon Company for a 
sample and quotation. 











DESIGNS FOR 
ILLUMINATION 


THANKSGIVING 
CHRISTMAS 


Post Cards 


These outline Designs are 
particularly — to 
School Work. ng de- 
signed for different grades, 
they afford an excellent 
means for developing color 
schemes, and in creating 
; —— in new designs to 
decorate constructive problems. 

A 2-cent stamp brings a circular and samples 


ARTHUR W. SCRIBNER 
10 Pearl St. - - wrence, Mass. 


























For School Exhibitions 
To display the students’ work without 
injuring plaster or wood-work, use 


Moore Push - Pins 
Glass Heads: — Steel Points 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
** The Hanger with the Twist”’ 


Id E here. 
10c pkts. oer se: 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Phila., Pa. 


STORY PLAYS 


100 of them with directions easily un- 
derstood. ForGradeslto4. Includes 
the famous “Traffic Game.” Tllus- 
trated. Cloth bound. By Louise C. 
Wricut, Asst. Supervisor, Cleveland. 
Price, postpaid, $1.60. 

Send for catalogue of books on Physical 

Training, Folk Dances, Games, etc. 


A. S. BARNES AND COMPANY 
7 West 45th St. New York 
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c Resume position a. 

d Drop to right knee, aim. 

e Resume standing position. 
Stick arrow in quiver. 


Pilgrim Girls’ Invitation 


(Two girls at right, looking at boys 
on right.) 

(Two girls at left, looking at boys on 
left. Girl in center looking at audience. 
All say in concert:) 


O Indian boys, we’re glad you came, 
Thanksgiving Day is near; 

So join your voices now with us 
In one glad song of cheer. 


(Indian Boys and Pilgrim Maids 
sing “Thanksgiving Song.’’) 

(See page 597 for words and music of this 
song. Reprinted from the ‘‘ New Educational 
First Reader,” by permission of Ginn and 
Company, owners of the copyright.) 


(When the last line of song is reached , 
the boy on the end at right starts march- 
ing toward the boy on extreme left. All 
tnru and follow, boys holding bows high 
in left hands and arrows high in right 
hands, girls carrying dolls lovingly. 
In about four steps, they are in a 
complete circle. When the two boys who 
were at each end reach the middle of the 
stage at rear, they march down the center, 
together, almost to front. Turn, facing 
each other, puiting bows and arrows 
together overhead, forming an arch. The 
other boys follow successively, also form- 
ing arches in same manner. The Pilgrim 
Girls then march under this arch single 
file, step off stage and pass to their seats. 
Boys leave stage one at a time, alter- 
nately from each side, as they sing:) 


Ten little, nine little, eight 
little Indians, 

Seven little, six little, five 
little Indians, 

Four little, three little, two 
little Indians, 

One little Indian boy. 


(The last boy steps off.) 





The Revived Art of Block Printing 
Lois SuE GorDON 


It is interesting to note the evolution of the 
printing process as we know it to-day, as 
evolved from the elementary carving of a form 
from a piece of wood, an impression being made 
on pieces of bark and later on roughly made 
paper. Thus, although printing has developed 
as a commercial media, the art of block printing 
remained as a craft full of possibilities for 
original and umique results. Because of the 
expense of having cuts made, and to further 
enrich the technical experience of school chil- 
dren, block carving and printing are again 
becoming allied in producing interesting 
projects. However, as an improvement over 
carving from wood, linoleum backed with wood 
eliminates many of the difficulties encountered 
by the early craftsmen. Mounted on lami- 
nated or veneered stock, a non-warp block is 
ensured, Linoleum carves easily with only a 
pocket knife, but hardens with the application 
of the printing inks, making several thousand 
copies possible from the same block. Various 
color processes are available, corresponding to 


the number of blocks made. Exclusively de- 
signed fabrics for draperies, blouses, table 
scarfs and papers for walls, books, greeting 
cards, etc., are oddly attractive in hand- 
blocked effects. In fact, block-carving is 
adaptable and truly appropriate to commercial 
and social purposes. 





A “'Finish-the-Plot’’ Contest 


The Laird Extension Institute, Minneapolis, 
Minn., is conducting a November “ Finish-the- 
plot” contest. Fifty dollars in cash prizes are 





offered. Anyone may compete who is eighteen 
years or over and who asks for Free Book and 
particulars of Dr. Richard Burton’s Course in 
Short-Story Writing and profit-sharing plan. 
The contest closes November 30. Ten prizes 
will be awarded: lst—$25.00; 2nd—$10.00; 
3rd—$5.00; 4th—$3.00; 5th—$2.00; 6th to 
10th—$1.00 each. For more complete details 
and copy of the interesting little plot-skeleton 
written by Dr. Burton and to be finished in 
one hundred words, see the advertisement in 
this issue announcing this contest by the Laird 
Extension Institute. 














Churchill -Grindell Rote Songs 





Book No. 1 - ~ 


Books Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, and G6 - 
The New Book No. 6 is Just from the Press } 


CHRISTMAS SONGS 


FOR 
CHRISTMAS PROGRAMS 
May be found in these books: 


PRICES 


. 35c per copy 
45c each per copy 





Platteville, Wisconcin. 





The books of this series are not a compilation of old worn-out songs, 
but are filled with bright attractive songs written by Mr. Churchill and 
Mrs. Grindell, Supervisors of Music in the State Normal School at 
Every song was tried out in the schoolroom 
before being published. They are used by thousands of teachers in 
City, Village, County Training, and Rural Schools. 
kno3w how popular they are, ask some teacher who is using them, or 
better still, order a set and let the children decide. 


If you want to 











Published and For Sale by the Authors 
Churchill-Grindell Company, 


Platteville, Wis. 














SHAT WORE 








PRIMARY LANCUACE CARDS 


60 CARDS—600 SENTENCES— 50CENTS 





to — too —two 


















































I was late for the car, so I | 
walked. 

I think it was far 
walk. 

Those children are 
small be out alone. 

I went that store, . 

It is rainy go out 
play. 

You paid much for your 
book. 

Will you give me cents for 
a stamp? 

Yes, and buy stamps for 
me, 





r Reduced Size of Sample Card) 





234 Boylston St., Boston 





with index card making the location of any one of the 60 cards very easy. 


|  Fifty-Nine More Similar to This One 





Here is a partial list 


any—no—Card No. 45 
cry—cries—Card No. 21 
done—did—Card No. 8 
every—very—Card No. 19 
for—-fore-four—Card No. 2 
how-who—Card No. 46 
hole-whole—Card No. 2 
hear—here—Card No. 13 
know—no—Card No. 5 
knew-new—Card No. 6 
their-there—Card No. 11 
them-those—Card No. 28 


This set of sixty cards is de- 
signed for busy work in language 
—words spelled differently but 
pronounced alike—words most 
frequently spelled wrong. 
Packed in a neat cardboard box 








EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
221 Fourth Ave., New York 2457 Prairie Ave., Chicago 
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Picture 
Study 


100 Color 


Prints 
with manual 
only $2.00 


These are the Miniatures adopted by 
the New York Public Schools for Pic- 
ture Study. Get these now and lay 
your plans for the future. Manual 
explains the plan. Gives authoritative 
information. 

New York City adoption assures high standard 


100 for $2.00 
with manual 





BROWN-ROBERTSON 
CO., INC 


415 6, Madison Ave. 
BNEW YORK CITY 








A 


es 


SPARKLING COLORED PAPERS 
CONSTRUCTION - POSTER - CHROMA 


ART -@-NAMELS 
BLOCK- PRINTS 
BATIK BYES 
TOY- PATTERNS 
SCULPTO 


CATALDO 


|. SPECIALISTS IM INDUSTRIAL ART MATERIALS 


" ‘THE ABBOTT EDUCATIONAL COMPANY | 
| 208 SOUTH WABASH AVE.. CH: CAGS } 








PRIMARY HELPS 


Books 


Seat Occupation. Two hundred devices.......... 10c 
Primary Gems. Arranged by seasons. 64 pp..... 12c 
Natural Reading. First three years. 68 pp..... 20c 
Classic Stories. Hawthorne-Ruskin. 204 pp...... 30c 
A Dog of Flanders. Louisa de la Ramee. 76 pp.. 15c 
Poems by Season—Winter. 224pp........ re 
Cards 
Alphabet Cards. Cut-up letters................ 15¢ 
Arithmetic Cards. Figures and signs .« Se 
Composition Cards. Cut-up stories............. 15c 
Primary Language Cards. Forty lessons......... 15c 
Sewing Cards. Tocolor. 10 designs........ : 15c 
Combination Addition Cards. 45 groups..... . 30c 
Domino Number. 19 Cards. 6x7 inches.... 30c 
Christmas Poems. Sixteen cards. 5x7......... 20¢ 
Patriotic Poems. Twelve primary cards. 5x7.. l5c 


Busy Work Cards. Two hundred devices........ 15c 
Literary Gem Cards. 280 choice gems ‘ 


Sent on receipt of price, postpaid. 
Any six of the above, $1.00 postpaid. 


Cc. W. CRAHAM, Publisher 
Cameron, Ill. 











NEW BOOKS 


ELEMENTARY ENGLISH: SPOKEN AND WRIT- 
TEN. By Lamont F. Hodge, Superintendent 
of Schools, Yonkers, N. Y., and Arthur Lee, 
Superintendent of Schools, Clinton, Mo. 
Published by Charles E. Merrill Company, 
New York and Chicago. 

This is a three-book series—Elementary, 
Intermediate and Advanced. The Elementary 
Book is intended to cover fully the work in 
composition, corrective English and techni- 
calities usually given in the third and fourth 
years, grouped around the child’s play, his 
work, his pets, his home and friends. In con- 
nection with this work there are children’s 
favorite stories, together with charming Poem 
Studies and Picture Studies. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 484 pages. 


METHODS IN ELEMENTARY ENGLISH. An 
Introduction to the Teaching of Good English 
in Speaking and Writing. By Nell J. Young, 
formerly of the Minneapolis Public Schools, 
and Frederick W. Memmott, Principal in the 
Public Schools of Brooklyn, N. Y. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 238 pages. D. Appleton and 
Company, New York. 

In her work in composition the teacher feels 
the need of special assistance, not only in the 
basic principles, but in the material to be 
selected and the methods and devices to be 
employed. Such assistance is provided in this 
book. The Composition Work is arranged 
by grades—first, sceond and third. The book, 
however, is not intended for the beginner only. 
The experienced teacher will find in the 
“General Suggestions,” in the “Language 
Games,” and in the section dealing specfically 
with the work of the grades mentioned, 
material and suggestions applicable to her own 
class, in whatever year it may be. 


GEOGRAPHY GAMES. A Method of Teach- 
ing Geography in Primary Grades. By Myra 
King, author of “Language Games,” ‘Tales 
Out of School,” and “Primary Devices.” 
Cloth. 120 pages. The Wayside Press, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Games are very real, especially to children. 
In this book advantage has been taken of the 
general enthusiasm for games to introduce 
reality into geography. Teaching by means 
of games will be found to bring lasting results. 
These “‘Geography Games” are intended to 
cover all the work of a general character in 
lower grade geography, and every primary 
teacher will find them of inestimable value in 
fixing the facts which the class work can only 
teach in a perfunctory way. 


THE Books or NEw IprEas. No. THREE. 
FREEWORK AND SENSE TRAINING. Evans 
Brothers, Limited, London, England. 

This series is the fruit of experiment—of 
tried and proved methods—gleaned from many 
well-known primary teachers. No teacher 
can read these books without finding something 
worth trying with her own class. There is 
nothing set forth that has not stood the test 
of actual trial and been thought worthy of 
recording. In Book Three the Free Work 
deals with such novelties as Work in Sound, 
Sorting, Bubble Blowing, using old reading 
sheets, etc. Sense-Training is more than ever 
essential with our nervous, highly strung new- 
comers, and here teachers will find exercises 
for the development of each and every sense. 


ARITHMETIC RECONSIDERED. By Herbert 
McKay, B.Sc. Cloth. 166 pages. Evans 
Brothers, Limited, London, England. 

A book for teachers of all grades, containing 
chapters on Arithmetic and Imagination— 
Invention—English—Geometry—School Or- 
ganization—Humanity. Other chapters are: 
What is to be Taught, Addition and Sub- 
traction, Multiplication, Division, Self-Check- 
ing Problems, Percentage and Interest, Dia- 
grams and Pictures, Vulgar Fractions, Factors, 
Averages, Proportion, Progressions, Mensura- 
tion, Approximation, The Use of Symbols, 
Equation, Logarithms, Trigonometry, Ex- 
treme Accuracy. There are also forty pages 
of Exercises in Arithmetic given. 


DRAPER’S 
“SANITARY” 
SHADES 


Regulate the Light 
Sun Ventilation 


MANY STYLES 
COTTON DUCK 


Will not check, crack 
or pin-hole 
PLEASE SEND US 
YOUR INQUIRIES 


Luther O. Draper 
SPICPLAND. INDIANA 


WASHINGTON BOULEVARD HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL FOR NURSES 

Three year course. Registered by the State of Illinois. 

Theoretical and practical class work throughout. All 

dspartments. Maintenance provided as well as an 

allowance each month. For further information write. 

Supt. Nursing School, 2448 Washinaton Bivd., Chicago, Ili. 


CLASS 
heasking. Pinsh bh ith 
PINS Say letters, Sumersis, or estore. 


Silver or Gold Plate, 50c each or $5 per doz. 
Usion Emblem Co., Dept. 6, Valley Trust Bidg., Palmyra, Pa. 


TEACH BOYS AND GIRLS TO SAVE 


An opportunity for you to have this very suc- 
cessful school savings system in your own school 
toom. A package, ay ay directions and sup- 
plies for a room sufficient for from 1 to 2 years now 
on sale. Order to-day or write for free booklet. 


Duplicate Punch School Savings System. = Lynn, Mass. 


STU DY While Teaching 


become moreefficient through 
courses in your particular 
subject whether it be English, 
Mathematics, History or the 
Sciences or through profes- 
sional courses in education like “Genetic 
Psychology,” ‘‘StoryTellingin Primary Grades,” 
“Elementary School Administration and Super- 
vision,” *‘Methods of Teaching in Elementary 
Schools,” *‘The Junior High School Movement,” 
‘Educational Measurements,” etc. The Univer- 
sity gives over 450 courses by mail which 


command credit towards a Bachelor degree. 











Emblems and Rings of EveryDe- 
scription. Twocatalogues FREE 














Begin any time. 


The Aniversity of Chicago 
9 Ellis Hall Chicago, Illinois 
sit SAREE 33) 














No. 47 






For 


more than 
Spencerian Steel Pens have been 


fifty years 


the standard among better 
schools. They outwear any two 
oridinary pens Children quickly 
learn the art of good penman- 
ship when they are given these 
smooth-writing, long-wearing 
pens for their work. 

Samples of all school pens fur- 
nished to superintendents and 
teachers on request. Supplies 
may be obtained from the trade. 

Spencerian Pen Company 
349 Broadway New York 


SS fine point; double No.? 
elastic. 

No. 2—Counting House, excellent 
P od bookkee ping. 

e 6—School, fine point; semi- 


tic. 
No. 47—I ntermediate , medium 
point, stiff action. 


Spencerian 
School Pens 


aro EMEA BAC IES a 
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Diet and Dental Decay 


Nature gives us two sets of teeth and that 
is all. It behooves us, therefore, to take good 
care of them, for they must last throughout 
life or we shall be obliged to employ “store 
teeth,” which never function as well as the 
natural ones. 

Three good reasons may be given why the 
first set of teeth, commonly known as the 
“baby teeth,” should especially be given the 
best of care: 1 Dentists recognize that from 
80 to 90 per cent of all arch irregularities are 
caused by the premature loss of baby teeth. 
2 If premature extraction of a baby, or 
deciduous, tooth, as it is also sometimes called, 
becomes necessary, because of neglect, a dense 
layer of bony tissue is formed which interferes 
with the eruption of the permanent tooth. 
3 The baby teeth should be retained until 
naturally replaced by the permanent tooth, 
because it is needed for mastication and be- 
cause its roots should melt into the permanent 
tooth supplying part of the elements of which 
the permanent one is composed. 

Teeth are best cared for by systematic and 
habitual brushing—after each meal, upon 
rising and at bedtime. And teeth should be 
brushed from the time the first one appears 
until the tent is finally folded for the immortal 
journey across the Rubicon. He who neglects 
his tooth-brushing is flirting with such diseases 
as indigestion, rheumatism, heart and kidney 
troubles,etc. An old saying is, “‘A clean tooth 
never decays,” and thisis true. Itis, however, 
practically impossible to find a tooth that is 
clean—and hence all teeth are constantly 
subject to the danger of being attacked by 
decay and other tooth troubles. 

Primitive man was not concerned with keep- 
ing his teeth clean and yet it has been proved 
that his teeth were remarkably sound. He ate 
hard food that served, by the process of masti- 
cation, to keep his teeth clean and to give them 
exercise. He, moreover, ate foods not so well 
cooked, less softened and refined (less pre- 
hydrolyzed, the scientists call it) than is 
customary to-day. His coarser foods did not 
cling to the tooth surface to undergo decom- 
position, resulting in decay and other troubles, 
as is the case to-day. In addition, primitive 
man, with his remarkably sound teeth, con- 
sumed quantities of Nature’s own foods—the 
fruits. Sour fruits have a distinct protective 
influence over the teeth. 

Even to-day, in countries where oranges 
and lemons form a part of the daily diet, tooth 
trouble is at a minimum. In countries where 
starchy, well-cooked and super-refined foods 
hold sway, a mouth without some evidence of 
decay is extremely rare. 

As primitive man, by degrees, became civ- 
ilized, he began to realize that his so-called 
civilized diet was destroying his teeth. In 
fact, it has been conjectured, by those who 











have given the problem much scientific study, 
that unless this extremely prevalent disease 
can be controlled the race will soon be a 
toothless one. 

Science has discovered that decay is a process 
of fermentation of food debris, with the genera- 
tion of acids that are destructive to enamel. 
As a logical combative, free alkalies, such as 
soap, borax, chalk, soda, magnesia, etc., were 
at once made use of in an attempt to stay this 
destructive acid formation, but without avail. 
This has been a long time ago and during the 
past half century the use of alkaline dentifrices 
has been urged from many sources. Yet tooth 
decay has taken the civilized world by storm, 
until to-day 95 in every 100 persons are 
affected. 

During the past decade, scientists have 
studied the effect of fruit juices upon teeth 
and, as a result, have established that the 
mild sournesses has a distinct protective in- 
fluence. Hence dentists are now urging people 
to use tooth pastes free from alkalies, but 
those that contain sourness like fruit, in order 
that the teeth may have the protective in- 
fluence several times daily. They urge, at 
the same time, that fruit be made a part of 
each meal and that starchy foods, like toast, 
be accompanied by tart jam. 

The presence of soap has also had a tendency 
to decrease the effectiveness of the dentifrice. 
It produces a mouthful of froth and foam 
which prevents the polishing agent from doing 
its work. In comparison tooth pastes, sour 
in character, made without soap, seem harsh 
and rough, but if properly and carefully pre- 
pared, have no deleterious effect upon the 
enamel, for it is the hardest substance in the 
human body. 


Successful Song Books 


The advertisement of Churchill-Grindell 
Song Books, which has appeared in the last 
three issues of this journal, will be of intetest 
to many teachers who are looking for just such 
material, as these books are the product of the 
schoolroom. Mr. Churchill and Mrs. Grindell, 
who are supervisors of music in the State 
Normal School in Platteville, Wisconsin, wrote 
the songs for their own use in the Training 
School, and after repeated calls from teachers 
and pupils alike, published them in book form. 
As to their success, one need only point to the 
fact that it is indeed rare to find a city, town, 
or village where some of these books are not 
used. 








Something of Interest 


Make fans of cardboard (various shapes). 
On both sides paste pictures, jokes, poems, 
and short stories. Appoint a committee of 
three or more to take them to one of the 
hospitals, where the patients will greatly 
appreciate them. 


\COSTUMES 


‘SCHOOL PLAYS 


—/ 


We furnish costumes, 
wigs,etc.,for all school 
lays and operas. 
Bhakesperian and his- 
torical costumes our 
specialty. 39 years’ ex- 
nce. For informa- 

ion address 
Fritz Schoultz &Co. 


Box 
6GW. Lake 
Chicago, 








LASS PIN 
FREE CATALOG SIVE, NAME Os scHoot on 


CLUB AND NUMBERINCLASS 9 
fq Either pin itlustrated made with any 3let- 
ters and 2 figures, 1 or 2 colors enamel 
% Silver plate, 25¢ ea , $2.50 doz. Sterling 
silver, 40¢ ea., $4.00 doz. Write for catalog 





3499 0 Sterling and solid gold pins and rings, 


Bastian Bros.Co. 516 Bastian Blig., Rochester, N.Y. 2529 





IN THE CHILDREN’S PLAYHOUSE 

A collection of seven new plays each 

of which was selected use 

stories are so charmingly calculated 
- to interest children and inspire them 
to spontaneous interpretation. Our 
new catalogue, free for the asking, 
contains a full oe map gr = of this 
book and hundreds of other plays 
and entertainments. 


WALTER H. BAKER CO. 
9 Hamilton Place Boston, Mass 


cera !y 


\eiy 


CLASS RINGS 2&2 PINS 
Largest Catalog Issued —FREE 


Samples i oaned class officers. Prices $.20 to $8.00 
each. Ne order for class, society, club emblems too 
large or too small. Special designs made on request. 


METAL ARTS CO., Inc., 7778 South Ave., Rochester, 4. Y 








100% -INVESTMENT-100% 
A Home-Study course leading to a High 
School Diploma: Bachelor of Pedagogy, or 
other degree. 11th Year. Catalogue free. 
TEACHERS PROFESSIONAL COLLEGE, Washington, D.C. 











EVERYTHING 
BOOKS 


WE CARRY COMPLETE “STOCKS AND 
CAM FILL ORDERS FOR BOOKS OF ALL 
KINDS WITH COMPLETE SATISFACTION. 

, 


G@. BAKER & TAYLORG 


5534 FOURTH AVE.NEW YORK 


IN 








FIRST GRADERS 


In Modern Schools Read 15 to 25 


Books (including 


readers) during 


second and third 
the school year 


We Will Gladly Tell You How YOUR Class Can Do This 


M. Schwalmeyer, Trainin 


Teacher, Florida State 


College for Women, Tallahassee, Florida, says: 


“Your manual is wonderful. I think the book the most concise and yet 
complete compendium of reading that I have seen, for all classes, irrespec- 


tive of grades.” 
Write for information 


on The Story Method 


A Simpler method that gets better results 





G. W. LEWIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


4559 Forrestville Avenue 


Chicago, IIl. 


Read page 410 of this magazine for September, 1923. 
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Pass Any Examination 
by using 


Smith’s Regents 
Review 
Books 


The Questions asked by the Regents of New York 
State for the past 12 to 22 years as a test for the com 
tion of the work in GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, HIGH 
HOOLS and for TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES. 
The only books up-to-date, as the new questions are 
added after each examination. 

The questions are — by_ topics the 
books SUITABLE FOR C ASS USE with the LATE 
EXAMINATION PAPERS at the end of the books. 

sed for review work in nearly every school in New 
York State and in the best schools in every state ir 


the Union. 
__ 47 SUBJECTS 
estions, each subject 40 cents. 
nswers, each subject 40 cents. 
6 or more copies, 1244% Discount. 
One doz. or more copies, 25% Discount. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 





A NEW MENTAL ARITHMETIC 


I C. S. Palmer, B.L. 
PALMER’S ENTAL ARITHMETIC has beep 
compiled to meet the need for special mental work 
in the sixth, seventh and eighth grades. Classes that 
study this book thoroughly 
tests in any examinations. 
Price, 30 cents each; 6 copies or more, 124% Dis 
count; 1 doz. or more, 25% Discount. 


need have no fear of menta! 





HOW TO TEACH DRAWING 


This book tells the teacher how to proceed from day 
to day. What to have pupils do. What questions 
to ask. What answers to require. : 

We have just added a chapter of Color to this book 
with questions at the bottom of each page for the use 
of teachers preparing for examinations. Price of the 
complete work, prepaid, 35 cts. 


SEAT WORK 


By Elizabeth Merrick Knipp, B.S. 
The latest and best Bus ork Series. 
50 LANGUAGE SHEETS 
| ay 


50 MISCELLANEOUS SHEETS 
_ 50 DRAWING SHEETS 
Size of Sheet, 34% x 5— Colored. Illustrated. 
Price, 25 cents per set of 50; 5 sets $1.00. 
Keep your pupils busy and they will give you no 


trouble. 
SPECIAL OFFER 


To introduce this work we will send the five complete 
sets, postpaid, upon receipt of 50 cents in stamps. 


REPORT CARD 
These cards are oy for keeping a record o! 
the standing of your pupils for each review during the 
term or year. e card answers for one pupil a whole 
year. They are arranged for the signature of the 
ts each month. Size of each, 744x4 inches 


, 12 cts. per doz.; 3 doz., 30 cts. d 12 cts 
for sample dozen. 


For any of the above books, address, 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, Dept. A 
117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 








0,000 Ideal Duplicators in use by teachers 
100 Copies from one hand-made original. Cos: 
ac for each set. Write your dealer for circula: 


or 
THE HEYER DUPLICATOR COMPANY 
16 South Wells Street CHICAGO 





An Antidote for Juvenile 
Delinquency 


Playgrounds are proving highly profitable 
investments in their deterrent effect on juvenile 
crime and delinquency. Facts like these, ob- 
tained in answer to recent inquiries by the 
Piayground and Recreation Association of 
America, speak for themselves: In St. Louis, 
a 75 per cent decrease in juvenile court cases 
was reported in a single district atfer the estab- 
lishment of a playground. In Duluth, the 
manager of the Edison Electric Light Company 
reported that the breakage of street lamps 
dropped 37 per cent as compared with the year 
before on account of the municipal Hallowe’en 
program. Enormous mischief is done in 
these parts by Hallowe’en pranks: pulling in 
fire alarms, smashing street lamps, etc. Well 
considered municipal programs, such as the 
fine procession in Pittsfield last year, should 
prevent lots of damage in Boston and the sub- 
urban citoes and towns. In particular, the 
habit of tampering with the fire alarms might 
prove serious, indeed. In St. Paul, the play- 
ground directors saved 75 boys from repeating 
their offences and going to the reformatory. 
In Yakima, Wash, there was a 50 per cent 
decrease in delinquency. In Passaic, N. J., 
68 basketball teams have their games in a new 
recreation hall; boys are so busy at play that 
less time is left to get into trouble. 





A Recent Contribution to Public 
School Arts 


Among the new fall books recently announced 
by Laidlaw Brothers, the “Revised Edition of 
the Industrial Art Text-books” is perhaps 
creating most interest. These books contain 
the best of the old material, together with many 
new ideas, all in accordance with modern peda- 
gogoical principles. 

From the simplest suggestions for the First 
Grade to be worked out in cut paper, using a 
primary color and neutrals, through the most 
advanced problem of the series where “Art in 
the Home” assumes the accuracy of an archi- 
tect’s drawing, the work is brought within the 
child’s own natural interest. He enjoys the 
complete problem as he would a brand new 
toy, for it is something that he can take home 
that he “‘made himself’—and he enjoys each 
step of its making. 

In tke primary grades, attractive pictures 
of fancy lanterns, parasols and_ brilliantly 
colored soap bubble to be made of cut paper 
shapes; paper caps and stick printing are 
planned to interest the little folks. 

In the Intermediate Grades, simple basket 
weaving, making and dressing paper dolls, 
furnishing doll houses, a toy circus, kite making 
and book making form interesting and instruc- 
tive handwork. 

In the Advanced Grades, wooden toy mak- 
ing postcrs, the application of original designs 
to articles of use. costume designing and plans 
for decorating the home constitute a practical 
training for evryday living. 

{ach of these activities represent the child’s 
interest at the period during which he is doing 
it and the directions for each problem are 
brought within the vocabulary of the child, 
so that he may read cach page of the text for 
himself. 

“Tests for Art Ability” are new features of 
the revision. These tests insure a summarizing 
of the entire year’s work and enable the teacher 
to asceitain definitely the extent of the indi- 
vidual’s art knowledge as he passes from grade 
to grade. Advertisements announcing tbis re- 
vision are appearing in current ‘issues of the 
magazine. 





The Magic Vine 
A fairy seed I planted, 
So dry and white and old; 
There sprang a vine enchanted 
With magic flowers of gold. 


I watched it, I tended it, 
And truly, by and by 
It bore a Jack-o’-lantern 
And a great Thanksgiving pie.—Sel. 


Honor Rows 


Have an Honor Row for the girls and one 
for the boys. Allow the pupils having the 
highest averages to sit in these seats and give 
them the opportunity of helping in any way 
they can — passing papers, erasing boards, 
running errands, etc. If their deportment is 
poor at any time, or if their marks aren’t up 
to the standard, allow the pupils in the next 
two rows to take their places. In this way, as 
there is something to work for, all will en- 
deavor to sit in the first four rows. 








Plays For Children 


We have prepared a list of over 150 plays recommended 
by authorities on dramatics for children. A copy will 
be sent free to teachers on request. Ask for List M. 

OLD TOWER PRESS, 59 E. Adams St, Chicago 











COMPLETE STOVE 
ONLY 25c 


Just what you need for quickly preparing hot 


meals at home or at school. Make regular 
meals, heat water, soup, curling irons, flat irons, 
wash clothing, make candy—thousands of 
uses. Instant heat, no smoke or smell. Stove 
folds flat, weight 8 ounces. 

Send this ad and 25 cents to the Sterno Cor- 
poration, 9 East 37th St., New York City, 
Dept. 47, and we will send you this stove prepaid. 


STERNO 
Canned Heat 


Be prepared for Fall and Winter emergencies 
Send for one of these stoves while offer lasts 


Saiisfaction or money back guaranteed 











Have Holiday Seals right in your desk 


—to stamp a “perfect” paper with special 
praise—or to put the finishing touches on the 
Dennison Decorations about the schoolroom. 
Send for 


Dewiioonr 
CHRISTMAS BOOK 


—32 picture-pages,cram fulloffresh new ideas 
for gift-wrappings, decorations, costumes, 
parties and even gifts themselves. 


The DENNISON CHRISTMAS BOOK is at 
your Stationer's or Department Store—or you 
may send ten cents today to us; we'll mail it 
to you at once. Address Dept. 11 J Dennison 
Mfg. Co., Framingham, Mass. 
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Original Games 


Edith Dutcher 


The following games make no claim to 
striking merit or originality, but have stood 
the test of actual play and proved highly 
enjoyable to little children. 

They may offer variety some day when the 
familiar games and exercises pall. 


The first game, sung to the tune of the 
“Mulberry Bush” is, strange to say, a favorite 
with little boys as well as girls. 

In this case a low table, about four feet by 


four, with a child standing on each side, is 
OUR BIG CATALOG FREE 
of BOOKS ;/, Publishers 


We sina and send by mail, at a big 
saving to you, over 25,000 books of all publishers. 
We supply the largest number of public, private 
and school libraries and individuals with all their 
books. Our service is quick and satisfying. Write 
for catalog today. A post card will bring it. 

THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, E. W. Reynolds, Pres. 

231-233 West Monroe St., Chicago, lil. 

















Earn $200 a Month 


Other Teachers Do, So Can You 


If you are increasing the efficiency of your work. Take 
a correspondence course in *‘How ‘To Teach the Primary 
Grades” or “Ilow To Use the Project Method.” Catalog, 


NELLIE COOPER, Johnson City, Tenn. 
Author: 


How To Teach the Primary Grades 
How To Use the Project Method 


Kill The Hair Root 


wy method is the only way to prevent the hair from or 
Wit tad ss painless, ess. No scars. nem 
enclosing 3 stamps, We teach beauty culture. 
350-A Mahler Park, Providence, R. I. 
















er, 

















Part of the Mother Goose Poster 


The Story of 
MOTHER GOOSE 


A new and most interesting poster 
pattern by Johanna Holm. All the fa- 
miliar characters provide interest and 
pleasure to Kindergarten and Primary 
children. 

Every teacher of the young should know 
of the Johanna Holm poster and sand- 
table work. A primary teacher herself, 
she has designed material to fit your 
needs. 

There are 18 poster patterns and a 
clear, suggestive instruction book. 


Write us for free information 
about them 


Eau Claire Book & Stationery Co. 


Eau Claire, Wisconsin 











A BEACON LIGHT 


TALKS TO YOUNG TEACHERS 
By MATTIE DALTON 
Price, $1.50 Postpaid 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 


234 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
221 Fourth Ave.,N. Y. 2457 Prairie Ave., Chicago 





placed in the center of the circle of children. 
An unsorted pile of pasteboard or cardboard 
spoons of tyo sizes, knives, forks, plates, 
paper napkins, and a real tablecloth, all of 
which, except the last, have been prepared 
during busy-work periods at various times, 
lie on a chair or stool beside the table. Glasses 
may be added to the list if practicable. 

The children in the ring only, sing as they 
circle in this game, while the four inside sort 
out the objects as they are named, and put 
them in their proper places on the table. 

The value of the game lies, of course, in 
learning to set a table properly. 

The words used as introduction, insertion 
and conclusion, are: 


“This is the way we lay the table, lay the 
table, lay the table, 
This is the way we lay the table, so early in 
the morning.” 


The stanzas follow: 

‘This is the way we spread the cloth, spread 
the cloth, spread the cloth, 

This is the way we spread the cloth, so early 
in the morning. 


“This is the way we lay the plates, lay the 
plates, lay the plates, 
This is the way we lay the plates, so early in 
the morning. 


“This is the way we place the spoons, place 
the spoons, place the spoons, 
This is the way we place the spoons, so early 
in the morning. 


“This is the way we place the knives, place 
the knives, place the knives, 
This is the way we place the knives, so early 
in the morning. 


“This is the way we place the forks, place the 
forks, place the forks, 
This is the way we place the forks, so early 
in the morning. 


“This is the way we lay the napkins, lay the 
napkins, lay the napkins, 
This is the way we lay the napkins, so early 
in the morning.” 


Another game is an extremely simple drama- 
tization of “Jack and the Beanstalk,” and is 
sung to the tune of “London Bridge.” 

The directions for playing follow each stanza. 


“Once there was a little boy, little boy, little 


y; 
Once there was a little boy, whose name was 
Jack.” 
(Children stand in a circle and sing as they 
go around.) 


“One day he planted in the ground, in the 
ground, 
One day he planted in the ground, some 
small beans.” 
(Chlidren stoop in place and make motion of 
planting and covering seeds.) 


“Next morn there stood beside the house, 
beside the house, 
Next morn there stood beside the house, a 
tall stalk.” 
(Children stand in place, shade eyes with 
left hand and point upward with right.) 


“Jack climbed up unto the top, unto the top, 
Jack climbed up unto the top, where lived a 
giant.” 
(Children raise hands, as if grasping a stalk. 
Then move both hands and feet, as if climbing 
upward.) 


“He stole the giant’ s golden hen, golden hen, 
He stole the giant’s golden hen, and took her 
home.” 
(Children follow each other in circle to left, 
with bands held as if closely clasping hen to 





breast.) 











UNFINISHED STORY 
CONTEST 


~_ IN PRIZES GIVEN 


Easy to win if you use your imagina- 


tion. Read this story plot and write 
your ending for it. Ten ple will win 
cash prizes for their ideas. All con- 


testants will receive free particulars of 
Dr. Richard Burton’s Course in Short- 
Story Writing, and profit-sharing plan. 
Dr. Burton i is “greatest authority of them 
all,” and personally corrects and revises 
Try your hand—you may have writing 





the lessons. 
ability worth real money if it were properly trained. 


P| Sk | (by Dr. Burton): At a stag 
ot e eton party, a group of men were 
telling stories over the coffee. One, a well-known 
clergyman, the conversation falling on the subject of 
wedding fees, declares that the largest fee he ever re- 
ceived was $200. As the party breaks up, one of the 
uests, a parishoner whom he had married a year or two 
efore, drew him aside and expressed surprise at the 
clergyman’s statement. “Why so?” said the clergy- 
man, “it was you I referred to, of course, but I didn’t 
wish to give your name.” “How could you mean me?” 
replied the parishoner in astonishment, “I gave you 

.” And the two men stood looking at each for a 
moment in dumb perplexity and amazement. Then—? 
Prizes for the best ending to this story: Ist Prize— 


$25.00 v7 2nd — $10.00; 3rd — $5.00; 
4th—$3.00; 5th—$2.00; 6th to 10th— $1.00 each. 
RULES Contestants must be over 18. Send one plot 


ending only on single sheet. Use 100 words or less. 
Don’t copy this plot. Write name, age, address and 
number of words. Contest closes Nov. 30, 1923. Put 
your wits to work on this story. Try for that $25.00 
first prize—you may win it with aly a few minutes’ 
work. If you don’t compete, ask for Free Book and 
profit-sharing plan anyway. 
LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE 

202 Laird Building Minneapolis, Minn. 




















LEADERSHIP 


ie HAVE produced a series 
of School Drawing Books so 
thoroughly usable as to assume 
leadership in American schools 
is the record of the Practical 
Drawing Company. To maintain 
this ideal of service is our constant 
aim. If you want a leachable series, 
you will be pleased with 


Practical Drawing Books 
Modern Arts Course 


And, by the way, don't forget our extensive 
line of quality school supplies, school art 
materials and schoolroom pictures. Write 
today for our new catalog containing hun- 
dreds of usetul things for the modern school, 


"Practical Drawi ing Gomparyy 


sen 1483 ** 
Chicago 77) Dallas Texas 





























SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS the best we can buy: 
are found listed in our “‘Help-U-Catalog” of Plays, Drills, 
Songs, Recitations, Minstrel Material, etc. Specials for 
Thanksgiving and Christmas 
“The House That Helps” 
THE ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE 

Franklin, Ohio - also - 944 So. Logan St., Denver, Colorado 

Over 100 normal, high 


Free Tuition by Mail school, collegiate and busi- 


ness courses thoroughly taught by mail. “500 Free Tuition 
Scholarships’ to be granted to first applicants. Apply 


CARNEGIE COLLEGE ROGERS, OHIO 


THINK PROBLEMS 

Did you ever wish eee had a quantity of simple 
problems handy for drill work? I —_ I worked 
out a set suitable for intermediate grades. The prob- 
lems are attractively arranged on cards—48 cards in 
the set—240 problems with answercard. Each card 
also has two statements from which the pupils may 
make problems of their own. You need a set and 
your pupils will enjoy using it. Complete Set, $1.00. 


ETHA L. LUCKEN PORTLAND, N. D, 
Boys and Girls 


Boys and Girls Karn Xmas Money 


AMERICAN CHRISTMAS SEALS. Sell for 10c 
a set. When sold, send us $3.00 and keep $2 
Neubecker, 961 East 23d St., Dept. 171 Brooklyo, N. 
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Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890. 


Miss BE. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Telephone Connection Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manage: 


SG Beacon Street, Boston. 





Seek Opportunity through Teachers’ Agencies. 


THE FiCKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 





REGISTER NOW 
Products need salesmen — Teachers sell services through Teachers’ Agencies. 
Of Boston, 


THE TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 120 Boyiston St. 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 
Agencies guide and stimulate to better teaching. 














Write us your qualifications and ask for our free literature. 


Fine positions for CO-OPERATIVE INSTRUCTORS’ ASS'N 
you now. Address MARION, INDIANA 


Your best place may be near or far. Consult an Agency. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 
Willard W. Andrews, Pres., F. Wayland Bailey, Sec’y, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y 


Graduates 














Placement is a profession; use it. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends college and normal tes, 
qceds bol eau al he ame 
Advises parents about schools 





70 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORE 
specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public aad private 


Wm. 0. PRATT, Manaerr 


ejee ee ee ee ee €€ 


“Next he took some bags of gold, bags of gold, 
Next time he took some bags of gold, to his 
mother.” 
(Children reverse and follow each other in a 
circle to right, imitating carrying heavy bag of 
gold over shoulder with both hands.) 


“The fairy harp called as he ran, as he ran, 

The fairy harp called as he ran, ‘Oh, master, 

master!” 

(Children again reverse and follow each other 
to left, holding left hand on hip, with elbow 
pointed outward for harp and steadying harp 
with right hand.) 


“Jack cut the beanstalk at the roots, at the 
roots, 
Jack cut the beanstalk at the roots, until it 
fell.” 
(Children face inside the circle and swing 
arms and body as if holding an axe and chop- 
ping vigorously.) 


“The giant tumbled down and broke, down 
and broke, 
The giant tumbled down and broke his long 
neck,” 
(Children stand erect in circle, with hands 
clasped back of neck, the “ Neck firm” position 
of calisthenics.) 





Vocal Drill 


To help with the reading, take five minutes 
of the reading period each day and drill on the 
following: 


88 77 66 55 
ahah ahah 


44 33 22 
ahah ahah 


11 

ah ah ahah 
ee ee ee 
0000 0000 0000 0000 0000 0000 
ahoo ahoo ahoo ahoo ahoo ah oo ah oo 
o0e€ 00€ COE COE COE COE COE 
ringing ringing ringing ringing ringing ringing 
ting ling ting ling tingling ting ling ting ling 


You will find a marked improvement in the 
enunciation before many days. 








Teachers’ Agencies do Vocational Guidance of the real kind. 








.————— 


Rot CKY M7 TEACH CHERS 


Portland, Oregon, N. W. Bank Bldg. 
Minneapolis, Minn., Lumber Exchange 
Kansas City, Mo., Rialto Bldg. 


AGENCY 


410 U.S. Nat. BANn BLOG DEeNvEeR.COLO 











Service worth while is worth paying for 


BREWER TEACHERS’ ACENCY jn, vie OtRest 


TIONAL AGENCY 
FORTY-ONE YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL SERVICE IS OUR STORY 


AUDITORIUM BUILDING, CHAMBER oO 
CHICAGO, ILL. BESORTLAND ORE. sant 





Address either Office 





Sixty percent of the Agencies’ work is welfare; consult them. 


CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


METROPOLITAN BUILDING ST. LOUIS, MO. 


GRADE TEACHERS needed for emergency and mid-year calls. If Normal School graduate, 
with experience, we can help you. Enroll NOW. Registration free. 








Any Teachers’ Agency is better than none. 





BEARE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


30 N. MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 
** The Right Teacher for Every Position”’ 
REGISTER NOW FOR MID-YEAR VACANCIES 








MANY GOOD TEACHING 
3000 Teachers Wanted. All kinds. POSITIONS STILL OPEN 
Contracts waiting. National Teachers’ 
Agency, Inc., D. H. Cook, Mgr. Home 
office, Philadelphia. Branches: Pittsburgh, 
Syracuse, N.Y., Northampton, Mass. 
No fee till elected 





In Penna., N. J., Del., Md., N.Y. Free Enrollment 





Modern Teachers Bureau 


Philadelphia 











1002 Market St., - 








SHORTHAND 
AT HOME 


First Lesson Free 


The CHANDLER SYSTEM is eas- 
ily learned by correspondence. 


Twenty lessons devoted to home 
study complete the course. 


Teachers who wish to use short- 
hand in their profession, or who desire 
to take up secretarial work, should 
write for the prospectus of the Chand- 
ler Home Study Course. 


This is the System adopted by the 
Massachusetts State Department of 
Education for its University Extension 
Course. 


The first lesson of the twenty will 
be sent free to those desiring to try 
out the method. 


CHANDLER SECRETARIAL 
SCHOOL 


163 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 














